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The following are symbols used throughout 
this publication: 


* numbers marked with this symbol have 
a coefficient of variation between 16.6% 
and 33.3% and are less reliable than 
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released; coefficient of variation is greater 
than 33.3% 
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Prologue 


The time during high school and the following first few years represents a critical period in young people’s 
lives. It is a time when youth face many important decisions that can profoundly affect their futures. For 
many young people, entering the work world during the 1990s has not been easy—the nature and pace 
of technological, economic and social change have contributed to the challenges of getting established. 


Results from the 1991 School Leavers and the 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Surveys present a 
unique opportunity for examining the nature of transitions that take place between school and work. The 
initial survey interviewed youth aged 18 to 20 to provide useful information about the school leaving phe- 
nomenon. Four years later, the 1995 follow-up survey re-interviewed the same people who by then were 
aged 22 to 24. Used together, these sources enable us to assess the progress of not only school leavers, 
but of all young people this age. 


High School May Not Be Enough contains the first in-depth examination of results from the 1995 
School Leavers Follow-up Survey. The report includes a contextual overview of the youth labour market 
and a general discussion of transitions between school and work. Other chapters address a range of top- 
ics relating to young people’s experiences beyond high school: their education and training, their 
involvement in the labour market, and the kinds of skills they were using. The report also explores the 
potential importance of early childhood experiences on eventual outcomes. 


It is our hope that this information will be useful to people interested in the challenges faced by youth 
in transition. We also hope that this report will encourage other researchers to further capitalize on the 
potential of the School Leavers Surveys to shed additional light on these issues. 


Mel Cappe Ivan P. Fellegi 
Deputy Minister Chief Statistician of Canada 
Human Resources Development Canada 
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Introduction 


The School Leavers Survey was conducted in 1991 by Statistics Canada on behalf of Human Resources 
Development Canada (Employment and Immigration Canada at that time). The survey covered young 
people aged 18 to 20 and explored the school leaving phenomenon: How widespread was school leaving? 
What were the characteristics and circumstances of young people who left school without 
graduating? How did leavers fare in the job market? These were some of the questions that the 1991 
School Leavers Survey helped to answer. 


Because many young people had not yet had much work experience, it was not possible to fully eval- 
uate the relative outcomes of high school leavers and graduates. So in 1995, Statistics Canada, again in 
co-operation with Human Resources Development Canada, conducted a follow-up survey. The objective 
of the 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey was to examine more closely the education, training and 
labour market experiences beyond high school of the same group of young people who by that time were 
aged 22 to 24. 


Information from the School Leavers Surveys cannot answer all the important questions we have 
about youth in transition. Among the most important of these knowledge gaps involves demand in the 
labour market: the overall availability of work, the kinds of jobs accessible to youth in various parts of the 
country, and the industries offering them. In addition, more needs to be understood about the develop- 
ment and socialization of children and youth, and how such factors contribute to their well-being as young 
adults. 


Nevertheless, results of the two School Leavers Surveys do enable us to examine key aspects of 
school-work transitions among youth. This report seeks to contribute to our understanding of school-work 
transitions by looking in more detail at the education, training and labour market activities of these young 
people who were in the midst of their transitions between 1991 and 1995. 
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Chapter Summaries 


Chapter 1 


Looking at School-Work Transitions 


The term ‘school-work transitions’ refers to the variety of pathways that young people can take among and 
within the worlds of education, training and work. 


The Canadian model of school-work transitions is one that offers multiple and flexible pathways, with 
opportunities to return to school and change direction. A strength of the Canadian system is its flexibility, 
adaptability and range of opportunity and choice. Youth are responsible for a series of important learning 
and career decisions and are expected to play a major role in funding their postsecondary education. 


As a result of the economic recession and the subsequent, slow recovery period, transitions were dif- 
ficult for many young people during the first half of the 1990s. In addition, evidence suggests that Canada 
is becoming a knowledge-based economy, and many more jobs now require higher levels of education and 
skills. Participation in postsecondary education increased in recent years, while labour force participation 
among youth declined. Although many young people with less education had a difficult time in the labour 
market, youth with higher education continued to fare relatively well. 


Findings from the School Leavers Surveys reinforce the importance of educational attainment and its 
relationship to labour market outcomes. Chapter 7, however, takes quite a different perspective by raising 
the possibility that early childhood experiences may also be important. This perspective reminds us that 
although the information presented in this report will be useful and informative to many, it remains incom- 
plete. Other surveys that explore factors affecting the development of children and youth, and studies that 
focus on the demand for labour will continue to be required to further our understanding of school-work 
transitions among youth. 


Chapter 2 


Educational Pathways 


Higher education is a key ingredient for success not just for individuals, but also for countries. In Canada, 
educational attainment has increased dramatically over the past few decades. 


For youth who were aged 20 in 1991 and 24 in 1995, the high school non-completion rate fell from 
18% to 15%, as some young people took longer to complete than others. 


High school graduation makes it much easier for young people to pursue further education or training. 
By 1995, 85% of youth aged 22 to 24 had graduated from high school. Of these, about eight out of ten 
had pursued further education or training. Among non-graduates or high school leavers, only about one 
in four had done so. 
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Not only had a substantial proportion of youth continued their education or training beyond high school, 
by 1995, 55% had graduated from a postsecondary program or were postsecondary students. Still, sub- 
stantial numbers of young people had relatively low levels of education: among the entire 22 to 24 year-old 
group, 11% were high school leavers with no further education or training, and another 17% were high 
school graduates without further education or training. Taken together, nearly three in ten youth aged 22 
to 24 had relatively low levels of educational attainment—in a society where most young people have post- 
secondary qualifications or are in the process of getting them. 


In an increasingly highly educated society, having ‘low education’ could be considered to include not 
just high school leavers, but also youth who complete high school but do not pursue further education or 
training. Some of these less educated youth appear to be constrained by their backgrounds. For exam- 
ple, youth with less education tend to come from families with less education. 


Although about two-thirds of school leavers are men, women who leave high schoo! without graduat- 
ing tend to have circumstances that differ from those of their male counterparts. These differences relate 
to women’s greater likelihood of having family responsibilities and are important when comparing the 
labour market experiences of young men and women. 


Chapter 3 


Entering the Labour Market 


This chapter begins by explaining some of the concepts used in the analysis of labour market data from 
the School Leavers Follow-up Survey. It then examines the experiences of young people during the ‘gap’ 
between leaving high school full-time and the first ‘reference’ job. (Reference jobs are those involving 20 
hours or more per week and that lasted at least six months. The ‘gap’ was the period between last being 
in high school full time and the start of the first reference job.) 


The gap between leaving high school and gaining the first reference job involved a diverse set of expe- 
riences. Over one-third of youth had their first reference job within six months of leaving or graduating from 
high school. Even among those who undertook further studies at some point after high school, large pro- 
portions had reference jobs on or within six months of leaving full-time high school. At the same time, large 
numbers of the leavers and high school graduates without further formal education undertook training of 
some kind during the gap. 


High school graduates who did not pursue further education or training were more likely than high 
school leavers to find a reference job within the first six months of leaving full-time high school, were less 
likely to be unemployed when the gap exceeded six months, and among men, were unemployed for fewer 
months during a gap of six months or more. Compared to leavers then, there were some advantages in 
having a high school diploma even for those who did not undertake further education. However, high 
school graduates who pursued postsecondary education or training were substantially better off than 
either of these groups: they spent less time during the gap being unemployed and spent more time in edu- 
cation or training activities. 


Overall, analysis of the ‘gap’ indicates that the patterns documented in the 1980s appear to have con- 
tinued into the 1990s: transitions from school to work are complex, there is no clear point of transition from 
school to work, and young people are combining school and work in many diverse ways. 
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Chapter 4 


Labour Market Participation, Employment and Unemployment 


About 84% of Canada’s 22 to 24 year-olds were participating in the labour force at the time of the survey. 
More than one-half of the 16% of youth who were not in the job market were full-time postsecondary stu- 
dents. The rest were concentrated among female leavers and female high school graduates without 
further education or training. Unemployment rates were generally lower for groups with higher levels of 
educational attainment. 


A negligible proportion of youth without jobs were not looking for work because they ‘believed no work 
was available’, or because they were simply ‘not interested in finding work’. This is consistent with other 
studies that have found that the work ethic among Canadian youth is strong. 


Among the methods young people used to find the jobs they held, personal networks and direct con- 
tact with employers were important. Youth with higher levels of education were most likely to have been 
successful through sending out their resumé, using an employment agency or centre, or by answering 
newspaper advertisements—all methods that rely more on credentials than on personal connections. 


Youth aged 22 to 24 tended to work in service industries and in consumer services in particular. 
Correspondingly, sales and service occupations were most common. At this age, youth were still very 
much in the process of transition, as large numbers of youth were working in jobs that did not require the 
level of education they had attained. Over time, however, many young people, especially those with fur- 
ther education, had moved out of consumer service jobs and into more highly skilled work. 


Chapter 5 


Quality of Youth Employment 


About one-quarter of 22 to 24 year-olds with jobs were employed part time in their main job: 30% of women 
and 20% of men. These proportions were higher than for the labour force as a whole (28% of women and 
10% of men). Attendance at school or training programs was the largest single reason for part-time 
employment for both men and women. Women were more likely than men to be working part time because 
of personal or family responsibilities. 


Temporary jobs accounted for over 18% of all employment, ranging from 13% among leavers and 
those with a high school diploma alone, to over 20% among those with further education. Self-employ- 
ment accounted for less than 10% of all jobs. Its incidence was highest among male leavers (11%) and 
among men with some postsecondary education (12%). 


Non-standard employment (temporary, self-employment as well as part-time work) represented 41% 
of total youth employment. When students were excluded, the percentage was 34%. In comparison, 31% 
of the total work force had some form of non-standard employment during 1995. Multiple job holding (13%) 
was much more common among youth than in the work force as a whole (5%). 


Among non-students, male university graduates had the highest median weekly wage ($577), while 
the lowest ($260) was earned by female leavers. Women’s wages were significantly lower than those of 
men in all groups except students, partly reflecting their higher rates of part-time employment. 


Young people who were working expressed a remarkable degree of satisfaction with their work, even 
among those who had jobs that did not require high skill levels. The intrinsic rewards of the work (i.e., the 
type of work, work demands) were the most important source of satisfaction. 
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Chapter 6 


Skill Use Among Youth 


As Canada’s economy becomes more knowledge-based, demand for workers with higher level skills has 
increased. The 1995 SLF set out to measure how often young people used various types of skills: read- 
ing, writing, numeracy, verbal communication, learning, and group or teamwork. It also asked youth to 
assess their own level of ability in these same skill areas. 


Skill-use measures as well as self-assessments indicated that writing and verbal communication skills 
were least used among youth aged 22 to 24. Learning and teamwork skills were more commonly used. 


Low skill use appeared to be more common among youth with less advantaged backgrounds, although 
after taking other factors into account (such as education and employment status), these differences large- 
ly disappeared. Low educational attainment, whether high school leaving or graduation with no further 
qualifications, was associated with low levels of skill use. Youth who were employed or who were post- 
secondary students were most likely to have reported higher levels of skill use and self-assessed 
skill abilities. 


Chapter 7 


Do Early Childhood Experiences Affect Labour Market Outcomes? 


This chapter explores the possibility that labour market difficulties among some youth may be related to 
problems in early childhood—problems that might also be factors contributing to school leaving. Thus, for 
some young people, labour market difficulties may not be solely indicative of educational attainment. 


Many high school graduates without further education or training may be in the same pool of workers 
as school leavers. There was considerable overlap in the distributions of these groups in terms of wages 
and the amount of time spent working. 


The analysis investigates a tentative link between early childhood experiences and outcomes later in 
life. For example, early grade failure (although an imperfect indicator of other childhood difficulties) is relat- 
ed to labour market success, even within the high school leavers and graduates groups taken separately. 
The evidence from the analysis is far from conclusive and further research using other data sources is 
needed. Although encouraging young people to stay in school may benefit some, if other underlying fac- 
tors are at play, then early identification of childhood problems and appropriate intervention remain 
important. 


Chapter 8 


Summary and Conclusions 


As Canada’s economy becomes increasingly knowledge-based, more jobs now require high levels of edu- 
cation and skills. Therefore, ‘low education’ may exist not just among high school leavers, but also among 
other youth with relatively low education in an increasingly highly educated society. In terms of labour mar- 
ket outcomes, youth with just a high school diploma did have some advantages over high school leavers. 
However, high school graduates who pursued postsecondary education or training were substantially 
better off than either of these groups. 
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Low educational attainment, whether high school leaving or graduation with no further education or 
training, was associated with low levels of skill use. Youth who were employed or who were postsecondary 
students were most likely to have reported high levels of skill use and self- assessed skill abilities. Without 
the kind of work or learning environment that would allow them to use their skills, some youth could be at 
risk of not being able to maintain and develop the skills they may have already, and of not having the oppor- 
tunity to acquire new ones. 


Encouraging people to stay in school may help some, particularly if they are able to benefit from fur- 
ther education or training. For others with more fundamental problems, a lack of labour market success 
may be in store even if they manage to finish high school. This suggests a continued need to identify and 
address potential problems among children at as early a stage as possible. 


The patterns documented in the 1980s appear to have continued into the 1990s: transitions from 
school to work are complex, there is no clear point of transition from school to work, and young people are 
combining school and work in many diverse ways. At age 22 to 24, the young people under study were 
still very much in the midst of their school-work transitions. Nevertheless, the research adds to a growing 
body of literature suggesting that in a knowledge-based economy, higher education is the major pathway 
to improved labour market outcomes for individuals. 


Although the main emphasis in this publication is on education or training beyond high school, other 
conditions are also necessary for successful school-work transitions. Early childhood experiences may be 
important, independent of educational attainment. Also, consideration must be given to the availability of 
work to youth across the country and over time. Continued gathering and analysis of information on fac- 
tors affecting the development of children as they grow up, and better information about the availability of 
work to young people across the country, will be required to further our understanding of school-work tran- 
sitions among youth. 


High school completion remains important. First, high school graduates do fare somewhat better than 
those without a high school diploma. Also, to the extent that it facilitates further studies, high school grad- 
uation is a critical step in gaining access to high-skill, higher paying work for those who aspire to it. For 
many young people, in an increasingly knowledge-based economy and society, high school may not be 
enough. 
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Chapter 1 


Looking at School-Work Transitions’ 


What are ‘school-work transitions’? 


The term ‘school-work transitions’ refers to the 
way young people move among and within the 
worlds of education, training and work. For many 
young adults, the boundaries between these 
aspects of life are no longer as clear as they may 
have been in the past. Many young people get 
their first job experience while they are still in 
school. Participation in postsecondary education 
is higher today than ever, increasing the age at 
which many young people enter the adult work 
world. 


School-work transitions: the various 
ways that young people move among and 
within the worlds of education, training 
and work. 


The work world has also changed: part-time, 
temporary and contract work have all become 
more common because of some fundamental 
changes taking place in the Canadian economy. 
The term ‘school-to-work transition’ used to reflect 
the traditional pattern of moving from school 
straight into the work world. Today, a more accu- 
rate term might be ‘school-work transitions’, taking 
into account the variety of movements and 
overlaps that can exist among education, training 
and work. 


How has the economic context 
changed? 


There are some fundamental changes taking 
place that have affected the Canadian labour 
market. Everyone has heard the buzz words: 


1 


globalization, information revolution and econom- 
ic restructuring, to name a few. These changes 
have had, and will continue to have, a profound 
impact on the availability and nature of work in 
this country. 


Cyclical changes 


The labour market has always been affected by 
fluctuations in the business cycle—the periodic 
expansion and contraction of the economy. For 
example, unemployment rates rose during the 
economic recession of the early 1980s, declined 
during the period of economic growth in the mid to 
late 1980s, and then increased again with the 
recession of the early 1990s. However, the most 
recent economic recovery has not been accom- 
panied by declining unemployment rates to the 
same extent as in previous recoveries. This is 
largely because more fundamental changes are 
taking place in the Canadian economy. 


Structural changes 


Technological change and trade globalization are 
having profound effects on the structure of the 
world economy. In Canada, many of the indus- 
tries on which the economy had traditionally been 
based (including resource industries and manu- 
facturing) have had to change the way they do 
business in order to remain competitive in an 
increasingly international market-place. In some 
cases, this has meant considerable downsizing of 
work forces and the increased use of part-time or 
contract workers. 


Increasingly, Canada is becoming a knowl- 
edge-based economy with a growing service 
sector. ‘Knowledge workers’—those who work 
with ideas—are the fastest growing category of 
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What’s Been Happening to Youth? 


There is a general perception that transitions for young peo- 
ple have become more difficult in recent years. Although 
youth have always had higher rates of unemployment rela- 
tive to adults, there is no doubt that the recession of the 
early 1990s created a difficult labour market for young peo- 
ple. This section provides some background and context for 
understanding the youth labour market of the 1990s. 


The youth population declined over the 1980s 


The size of the youth population decreased over the 1980s. 
In fact, there were 800,000 fewer people aged 15 to 24 in 
1990 than there were in 1980. During the 1990s, the size 
of the youth population remained about the same. 


As a proportion of people in the labour force aged 15 
to 64, the youth population is declining. In 1976, people 
aged 15 to 24 accounted for 30% of the labour force. By 
1995, this proportion had declined to 20%. While the youth 
population is projected to grow over the next 20 years, its 
share of the labour force is expected to continue to decline 
slightly, reaching 18% in 2016.* 


Postsecondary participation has increased 


Despite declines in the size of the youth population, post- 
secondary enrolments have continued to increase 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. As a result, an increasing 
proportion of youth are enrolled in school. Full-time enrol- 
ment has increased from about 40% of youth aged 15 to 24 
in the early 1980s to 56% today. Although enrolment for 
youth aged 15 to 19 has plateaued at around 80%, enrol- 
ment for youth aged 20 to 24 has more than doubled since 
the early 1980s, now standing at about one in three young 
people this age. 


Youth have been participating less in the labour market 


Coinciding with the increased likelihood of young people to 
be students, smaller proportions of youth have been work- 
ing or looking for work in recent years. Labour force 
participation among people aged 15 to 24 has falien since 
the late 1980s. 


Youth experience higher unemployment than adults 


The youth unemployment rate has consistently exceeded 
that of the adult population and has been more affected by 
the business cycle. Historically the youth unemployment 
rate has been about twice the rate of the adult population. 
Young workers are often the ‘last hired and first fired’ 
because of their relative lack of seniority and experience. 
As a result, they have a higher turnover rate and, therefore, 
a higher unemployment rate than their older counterparts. 


In 1991, when the initial School Leavers Survey was 
conducted, the Canadian economy was in recession. Since 
then, unemployment rates have remained persistently high, 
despite the recovery. By 1995, the labour force participation 
and unemployment rates of youth had not yet fully benefit- 
ed from gains in economic growth. 
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CHART 1-1 
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CHART 1-2 


Labour force participation among youth 
has declined in recent years 
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CHART 1-3 
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Employment prospects for less educated youth have 
deteriorated 


For young people with postsecondary education, unemploy- 
ment rates are much lower than for those with less education. 
This finding has been consistent over the past two decades. 
These differences in unemployment rates have been most pro- 
nounced in recent years, largely because the demand for labour 
has been shifting in favour of more highly skilled workers. 
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CHART 1-4 


Unemployment rates for youth aged 
20 to 24, by level of education, 
1976 to 1995 
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CHART 1-5 


Average real earnings for men by age, 
1981 to 1994 
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CHART 1-6 


Average real earnings for women by age, 
1981 to 1994 
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Substantial declines in average earnings for younger workers 


The average earnings of young men and women have 
declined substantially since the early 1980s. The gap in 
earnings between people aged 17 to 24 and older age 
groups has widened over this period. In part, this is due to 
larger numbers of students who are combining work and 
full-time school. However, increases in part-time and sea- 
sonal employment among non-students are also behind the 
decrease in average earnings for youth. 


Youth with higher education faring better 


Despite the effects of the early 1990s recession, the 
employment prospects of postsecondary graduates have 
remained quite stable. The unemployment rate of universi- 
ty educated 20 to 24 year-olds has followed the ups and 
downs of the economy, but has displayed no upward trend. 
In addition, results of the National Graduates Surveys indi- 
cate that the proportion of postsecondary graduates 
working full time two and five years after graduation has 
remained stable since the class of 1982. Similarly, the earn- 
ings prospects of educated youth have remained stable 
since the early 1980s. 


CHART 1-7 


Median earnings of postsecondary graduates 
working full time (2 years after graduation) 
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CHART 1-8 


Median earnings of postsecondary graduates 
working full time (5 years after graduation) 
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employment, increasing to 13% of employment in 
Canada by 1995 from 6% in 1971.° Structural 
changes are affecting the kinds of employment 
opportunities available, as well as the types of skills 
and work patterns required to work in those jobs. 


Demographic changes 


Demographic forces are also among the factors 
shaping the economy and the labour market, and 
will likely affect young people’s job and career 
prospects in the coming years. Many members of 
the generation that grew up in the shadow of the 
baby boom have so far had a difficult time in find- 
ing rewarding and lasting work. But the situation 
may improve as Canada’s population ages. As 
baby boomers move past retirement age, people 
of working age will represent a smaller proportion 
of the total population. 


What do these changes mean for 
Canadian youth? 


Economic restructuring (resulting from globaliza- 
tion of trade and advancing technology) is a fact of 
life as we move into the 21st century. Major 
adjustments are taking place in the labour market: 
substantial reorganization in both the public and 
private sectors, increases in non-standard 
employment, and changes in the skill levels 
required for various jobs. In this kind of environ- 
ment, the young people who will be successful in 
the work world will be those who are well-educat- 
ed and skilled, and who are highly motivated, 
flexible and entrepreneurial. 


Service industries are expanding and chang- 
ing, creating new career possibilities. These are 
not just low paying, low skill jobs; many high- 
skill jobs are also being created in the new 
knowledge-based economy. High technology, 
communications and financial services are just a 
few examples of where new jobs are emerging. In 
the new job market, however, the stakes have 
been raised in terms of the education and skills 
needed to find and keep the so-called ‘real’ or 
‘good’ jobs. 


Models of school-work transitions 


In some countries, school-work transitions resem- 
ble a ‘market’ process, where students make 
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educational choices about how far to go and in 
what field, and then compete in the labour market 
for jobs. In its pure form, the market model would 
be characterized by a complete lack of formal 
involvement in the transitions process by institu- 
tions or employers. Most often, however, some 
degree of such involvement does exist in initia- 
tives like co-operative education programs or 
business-sponsored internships. 


With an ‘institutional’ approach, on the other 
hand, there are organized interactions between 
businesses, schools, unions and governments to 
facilitate school-work transitions among young 
people. Under this model, there is formal involve- 
ment by educational institutions and employers in 
the transition process in an effort to link supply 
with demand. Many European countries have a 
long tradition of using this type of approach to 
connecting youth to the labour market (for exam- 
ple, apprenticeship programs in Germany). 


The Canadian model of school-work transi- 
tions is one that offers multiple and flexible 
pathways, with opportunities to return to school 
and change direction. A strength of the Canadian 
system is its flexibility, adaptability and range of 
opportunity and choice. Youth are responsible for 
a series of important learning and career deci- 
sions and are expected to play a major role in 
funding their postsecondary education. 


It is possible to blend good features from both 
the market and institutional approaches. Indeed, 
many examples of school-work programs (such 
as co-operative education, youth internships 
and business-education partnerships) can be 
found in Canada. 


How do researchers think about 
school-work transitions? 


There are many schools of thought on how to con- 
ceptualize the school-work transitions process. 
Some focus on the supply side of the equation: 
what education and skills do young people require 
to successfully enter the labour market? This 
‘human capital’ perspective suggests a variety of 
interesting and useful research questions. What 
levels of education and skills do young people 
have, and how do they acquire them? Is it really 
the skills people gain through education and train- 
ing that get them their jobs, or do credentials just 
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give employers an easy way to distinguish 
between prospective employees? 


A related approach looks at the degree 
of segmentation that exists in the labour market 
to understand school-work transitions. That is, 
to what extent do young people have access to 
only certain kinds of jobs in only certain indus- 
tries? This approach is also useful for thinking 
about the labour market activities of particular tar- 
get groups, such as women, people in visible 
minorities and immigrants. 


Yet another approach focuses on the factors 
that affect the demand for labour. How do 
changes in the work environment (Such as tech- 
nological or organizational changes) affect the 
skill sets required of young workers? How do 
globalized markets and freer trade with other 
countries affect Canadian industries and the 
demand for labour? How will the shifting age 
structure of Canadian society impact on the job 
prospects of youth in transition? Clearly, this kind 
of a focus suggests a different range of questions 
to investigate, and a completely separate set of 
policy implications as a result. 


Thus, there are many ways of looking at the 
issues that affect how young people move into the 
world of work.* Each approach has its own set of 
assumptions, and each is valid in its own way. The 
chapters that follow do not necessarily share the 
same theoretical perspective or set of assump- 
tions. Neither are they necessarily contradictory. 
Instead, they focus on different aspects of school- 
work transitions and serve to increase overall 
understanding. 


What do the School Leavers Surveys 
tell us about school-work transitions? 


The 1991 School Leavers Survey 


The 1991 School Leavers Survey (SLS) provided 
important information more about the school leav- 
ing phenomenon than about school-work 
transitions.> By surveying a sample of young peo- 
ple aged 18 to 20, we learned that the high school 
leaver rate was actually considerably lower than 
what was commonly thought. Newspapers, policy 
makers and politicians had come to accept as fact 
that the leaver rate was 30% or more. Such esti- 
mates based on administrative data, however, do 
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not take into account people who ‘stop out’ of the 
system. The 1991 SLS indicated that only 18% of 
20 year-olds had not graduated from high school. 
This finding was consistent with information on 
educational attainment available from the Census 
and from the Labour Force Survey (which also 
indicate a steady improvement in educational 
attainment among youth in recent decades). 


In addition to giving us better information 
about the magnitude of school leaving, the 1991 
SLS also provided rich information about the cir- 
cumstances of youth who left school. Young men 
were more likely than young women to be school 
leavers. Surprisingly, almost 40% of leavers were 
aged 16 or less when they left school and one in 
three had Grade 9 education or less. 


Leavers were more likely to come from single- 
parent families, from families who did not think 
high school completion was very important, and 
from lower socio-economic backgrounds. 
However, the fact that 31% of leavers did not 
come from these high risk groups and that one out 
of three high school graduates came from high 
risk groups indicated that there was a lot more to 
leaving school than just family background. 


The school experiences of leavers and gradu- 
ates were also different. Leavers were more likely 
than graduates to report that they did not enjoy 
school; to express dissatisfaction with their cours- 
es and school rules; to have problems with their 
teachers; to not participate in extracurricular activ- 
ities; to participate less in their classes; to have 
friends not attending any school; to associate with 
peers who did not consider high school comple- 
tion important; to not fit in at school; and to skip 
classes. 


In comparing the labour market and life out- 
comes of school leavers and graduates, the 
original School Leavers Survey indicated that 
leavers were far worse off. Many more leavers 
than graduates had not taken any further educa- 
tion or training. More leavers than graduates 
encountered unemployment, worked in blue collar 
occupations (for men) and in service jobs (for 
women), and worked long weekly hours. Despite 
lengthy hours, both leavers and graduates had 
low incomes, and leavers had greater dependen- 
cy on employment insurance, social assistance 
and family allowances. Financial dissatisfaction 
was high, particularly for leavers. In light of long 
work hours, it may have been difficult for leavers 
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to escape from their economic and educational 
circumstances. More leavers than graduates had 
difficulty filling out job applications and indicated 
that their basic skills restricted their job opportuni- 
ties. Leavers revealed more uncertainty about 
their future career directions than graduates. 
Leavers were also less involved than graduates in 
almost all leisure time activities. 


The overall picture that emerged from the 
results of the 1991 SLS was one of ‘cumulative 
disadvantage’. Leavers appeared to benefit less 
from their family backgrounds, school experi- 
ences, academic performance, part-time jobs and 
social behaviours. Having left school, they were 
at a further disadvantage regarding employment 
and life opportunities. 


The 1995 School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey 


The people responding to the 1991 SLS were 
aged 18 to 20: still a fairly early stage to be 
assessing employment and life outcomes. 
Therefore, conducting a follow-up survey of the 
same group of young people four years later (so 
by 1995 they were aged 22 to 24) would give an 
updated picture of how they were doing. By ask- 
ing more detailed questions about their education, 
training and labour market experiences since high 
school, the 1995 School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey (SLF) gives us a unique chance to further 
study school-work transitions among youth.® 


First of all, what kind of educational activities 
had they pursued? How many school leavers had 
gone back and earned their high school diploma? 
What proportions of leavers and graduates went 
on to take further education or training? What 
type of education or training? Did they complete 
any certificates, degrees or diplomas beyond high 
school? 


Next, were these young people able to find 
work? If so, what kind? How long did it take them 
to find it? The 1995 SLF asked questions about 
their first ‘reference’ job (involving at least 20 
hours per week for at least six consecutive 
months), their most recent reference job, and their 
current job. This allows us to examine the indus- 
tries and occupations that they were working in, 
as well as a variety of contextual information sur- 
rounding those work experiences. Were their jobs 
full or part time? How common was self-employ- 
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ment? Which aspects of the work were satisfy- 
ing? Which were dissatisfying? What job search 
strategies did they use to find their jobs? 


The 1995 SLF also asked a range of ques- 
tions about skills: reading, writing, numeracy, 
verbal communication skills, learning skills, and 
group or team work. How did they assess their 
own skill abilities? What skills did they use? 
Were these skills related to their level of education 
or job experience? 


Also, all the background data collected during 
the 1991 SLS are still available. Using this infor- 
mation together will help to further our 
understanding of school-work transitions. This 
publication does not pretend to have exhausted 
this rich data source. A public-use microdata file 
is available for researchers to explore questions 
not answered in this volume, as there are many 
more details to examine and issues to address. In 
addition, what we learn as a result of the School 
Leavers Surveys will assist in the development of 
future surveys of youth and school-work transi- 
tions; we will have a better appreciation of what 
questions to ask and how best to ask them. 


High School May Not Be Enough? 


The title of this publication, High School May Not 
Be Enough, could be interpreted in a number of 
ways. High school may not be enough what? Not 
enough further education or training beyond high 
school? Not enough quality or appropriateness in 
the high school experience itself? Or not enough 
quality education in earlier years? 


Could ‘not enough’ also involve factors related 
to the labour market? Not enough experience on 
the part of youth? Not enough entry-level oppor- 
tunities in the job market? Or not enough demand 
for labour at different skill levels? 


Or could ‘not enough’ perhaps allude to devel- 
opmental factors? Not enough nutrition as a 
child? Not enough appropriate parenting to pro- 
vide youth with the necessary social and coping 
skills? Not enough support and encouragement 
from parents, teachers or others during the for- 
mative years? Or not enough access to effective 
health or social services for those who required 
them? 
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Many factors affect the development and well- 
being of young people. In much of the analysis 
presented in the following chapters, however, the 
emphasis is on the level of educational attainment 
of youth. Indeed, this was the way the original 
School Leavers Survey was designed: to examine 
the relative outcomes of high school leavers and 
high school graduates. 


But this does not mean that educational 
attainment, in and of itself, tells the whole story. 
Nor should the implication of the publication’s title 
necessarily suggest that everyone ought go to 
college or university. Despite the expansion of the 
knowledge economy, there will always be work 
available that does not require higher levels of 
education or skills. Moreover, many people will 
continue to seek and find fulfilment in various 
kinds of work and in other aspects of life. 


The demand side of the youth labour market 
equation is not addressed directly in this publica- 
tion. By the very nature of the School Leavers 
Surveys, the focus is on the supply side: the rela- 
tive levels of education and skills that different 
groups of youth bring to the labour market, and 
the various outcomes that result. Chapter 7, how- 
ever, takes quite a different perspective by raising 
the possibility that early childhood experiences 
may also be important, independent of the level of 
education a person manages to achieve. This 
perspective reminds us that although the informa- 
tion presented here will be useful and informative 
to many, it remains incomplete. Other surveys of 
children and youth that explore in much greater 
detail some of the factors outlined above, and 
studies that focus on the demand for labour will 
continue to be required to further our understand- 
ing of school-work transitions among youth. 


Notes for Chapter 1 


1. The material contained in Chapter 1 came 
from many sources, including the references 
listed for this chapter. Specific contributions 
came from Sid Gilbert (in the description of 
models of school-work transitions) and from 
Philip Jennings (in the ‘What's Been 
Happening to Youth’ section). In addition, dis- 
cussions with all the contributors and 
comments from reviewers (particularly Louise 
Boyer, Valerie Clements, Doug Giddings and 
Harvey Krahn) also resulted in various ideas 
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that found their way into the chapter. Jeff 


Frank put them into the form presented. 


2. Based on Statistics Canada Population 
Projections, 2006 to 2016, medium-growth 
scenario. 


3. Lavoie, Marie and Richard Roy, "Employment 
in the Information Economy: A Growth 
Accounting Exercise for Canada,’ in Quarterly 
Macroeconomic & Labour Market Review, 
Human Resources Development Canada, 
Spring 1997. 


4. For more detailed discussions of labour mar- 


ket theories, see Krahn, Harvey and Graham 
S. Lowe, Work, Industry and Canadian 
Society, Chapter 4, Scarborough: Nelson 
Canada, 1993, and Van den Berg, Axel and 
Joseph Smucker (eds.), The Sociology of 
Labour Markets, Scarborough: Prentice Hall, 
1997. 


5. For more information, see Gilbert, Sid, Lynn 
Barr, Warren Clark, Matthew Blue and 
Deborah Sunter, Leaving School—Results 
from a National Survey Comparing School 
Leavers and High School Graduates 18 to 20 


Years of Age. Human Resources 
Development Canada and Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue Number LM-294-07-93, 


September 1993. (Also available on the 
Internet at http://www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca). 


6. Initial results of the School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey, 1995 were presented in After High 
School, The First Years, Human Resources 
Development Canada and Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue Number LM-419-09-96. (Also 
available on the Internet at http://www.hrdc- 
drhc.gc.ca). 
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Chapter 2 


Educational Pathways 


Sid Gilbert and Jeff Frank 


Emergence of a high education society 


Education is extremely important—not just for 
individuals, but also for whole societies. 
According to a recent report of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), 


A well-educated and well-trained labour 
force is critical to the social and econom- 
ic well-being of OECD countries. 
Education plays a role in expanding sci- 
entific knowledge and transforming it into 
productivity-enhancing technology, as 
well as in raising the skills and competen- 
cies of the population, thereby improving 
the capacity of people to live, work and 
learn well.’ 


Historically, Canadians were not highly edu- 
cated as they are today. In 1951, over one-half 
(52%) of the adult population had less than a 
Grade 9 education. Forty years later, however, 
just 14% had this amount of education. On the 
other hand, between 1951 and 1991 the propor- 
tion of Canadians holding a university degree 
increased over fivefold. By 1991, 46% of the 
Canadian population aged 15 and over had com- 
pleted some form of postsecondary education. 


These changes represent a significant shift in 
the level or stock of education in the overall 
Canadian population, young and old included. If 
older, less highly educated Canadians are exclud- 
ed from the analysis and only the young 
examined, the change is even more pronounced. 
By 1991, the proportion of Canadian youth with 
less than a Grade 9 education dropped to only 
4%, or one-tenth of what it was in 1951.° 


Canada is becoming a high education society, 
at least in terms of attendance and graduation. 
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Students are staying in school longer and are 
attaining higher levels of education. In a society 
where educational attainment is increasing, what 
are the outcomes for those who have less educa- 
tion? ‘Less education’ refers not just to those who 
leave high school before completion, but also to 
those who graduate from high school and do not 
pursue further education or training. Another key 
issue is the extent to which educational attain- 
ment varies by young people’s background 
characteristics. If educational attainment is 
socially structured or patterned, then opportuni- 
ties are not equal, unfairness results, and human 
talent and abilities are wasted. 


Examining the change in high school 
status 


In this section we describe the change in high 
school status between 1991 and 1995 for the 
entire group under study. This change is summa- 
rized graphically in the top two bars of Chart 2-1. 


In 1991, the young people surveyed were 
aged 18 to 20: 63% were high school graduates, 
16% were school leavers (were not in high school 
and did not have a high school diploma), and 21% 
were high school continuers (were still attending 
high school). By 1995, these same young people 
were aged 22 to 24: 85% had graduated from high 
school, 14% were school leavers and less than 
1% were still attending high school.* Clearly, fin- 
ishing high school is a longer process for some 
young people than it is for others. Some stay in 
school but take longer to complete, while others 
take longer because they ‘stop out’ and complete 
their high school studies later. 


The top two bars of Chart 2-1 show how 
young people's high school status evolved 
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Updating the high school 
non-completion rate 


The 1991 SLS interviewed youth aged 18 to 20. 
Because many of the 18 and 19 year-olds were 
still in high school, only youth aged 20 were used 
to calculate the high school non-completion rate 
(also commonly referred to as the ‘high school 
leaver rate’). In 1991, 18% of 20-year-olds were 
not in high school and had not received a high 
school graduation certificate, diploma or its equiv- 
alent. 


By 1995, the young people interviewed in the 
follow-up survey were aged 22 to 24. To see how 
the high school non-completion rate changed over 
the four-year period, we examine only those who 
were 24 years of age (the same youth who were 
aged 20 in 1991). The proportion of 24-year-olds 
without a high school diploma in 1995 was 15%. 


For youth who were aged 20 in 1991 
and 24 in 1995, the high school non- 
completion rate fell from 18% to 
15%, as some young people took 
longer to complete than others. 


Table 2-1 High school non-completion 
rates of youth aged 20 in 1991 
and 24 in 1995, Canada and 


the provinces 


1991 
(age 20) 


1995 
(age 24) 


Canada 18% 15% 


Newfoundland 24% 19% 


Prince Edward Island 25% 21% 


Nova Scotia 22% 17% 


New Brunswick 20% 16% 


Quebec 22% 19% 


Ontario WAM 14% 


Manitoba 19% 14% 


Saskatchewan 16% ISe 


Alberta 14% 11% 


British Columbia 16% 13% 
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between 1991 and 1995. The first and most obvi- 
ous observation is that 100% of the 1991 
graduates were still graduates in 1995. Second, 
the overwhelming majority (88%) of those still in 
high school in 1991 (continuers) had graduated by 
1995, and only 10% became leavers. Perhaps 
most interesting is the fact that one in four of those 
who were high school leavers as of 1991 had 
returned to school and graduated by 1995. This 
phenomenon has always been known to exist, but 
data from the 1995 SLF give a good indication of 
the extent to which leavers return to complete 
their high school studies. 


One in four of those who were high school 
leavers as of 1991 had completed their 
high school studies by 1995. It has 
always been known that some leavers 
eventually become high school gradu- 
ates, but data from the 1995 SLF give a 
good indication of the extent to which this 
takes place. 


In summary, the high completion rate among 
those who were high school continuers in 1991, 
the fact that one in four leavers returned to school 
and graduated, and the substantial proportion of 
those who were already graduates as of 1991, 
together result in the high rate of high school com- 
pletion and the low rate of non-completion among 
youth aged 22 to 24 in 1995. 


Age at high school graduation 


Among high school graduates, about seven in ten 
earned their diploma at age 18 or younger (72%). 
Another 17% graduated at age 19. Consequently, 
nearly nine in ten graduates completed high school 
by the time they were 19 years old.° Female grad- 
uates (92%) were slightly more likely than their 
male counterparts (86%) to have done so. 


Conversely, 11% of graduates finished high 
school at age 20 or older, with men more likely to 
be in this category (14%) than women (8%). 
Thus, about one in ten graduates completed high 
school between the ages of 20 and 24, indicating 
that these additional years make a difference to 
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CHART 2-1 


Educational flow of youth aged 18 to 20 in 1991, and 22 to 24 in 1995 


1991 


High School 


Status 


1995 


High School 


Status 


1995 
Beyond 


High School 


Status 


1995 


Postsecondary 


Status of 


High School 


Graduates 


Population represented: 1,136,000 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


69% with 
further 
education 


25% other 
postsecondary 
graduates 


‘ 10% university graduates 


20% 


postsecondary 
students | 


17% without 
further 
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\ 11% without 
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1% | 


3% with 
~—further 
education 
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high school completion rates. Using an older age 
cut-off more accurately estimates the rate of high 


school completion among youth. 


While most graduates completed high 
school while still teenagers, one in ten 
graduated between age 20 and 24. 


Thus, a notable proportion of high school 
graduates aged 22 to 24 received their diploma on 


or after their 20th birthday. 


grams that make high school 


Institutions and pro- 
studies or 


equivalencies accessible to adults likely played an 
important role for many of these older graduates. 
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CHART 2-2 


Most (but not all) graduates completed 
high school while still teenagers 


High school graduates by age of completion 


33% 
31% 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Further education beyond high 
school 


The progress of the high school graduates and 
leavers also needs to be reviewed in terms of 
postsecondary attendance and graduation. How 
many took further education or training after high 
school towards a certificate, diploma or degree? 
What postsecondary destinations were selected 
and how many students had actually completed a 
program by 1995? What was the distribution of 
youth aged 22 to 24 along the educational attain- 
ment ladder? 


The bottom two bars in Chart 2-1 show the 
distribution of the 1995 graduates and leavers in 
terms of postsecondary education and training. 
The vast majority of the high school graduates 
(80%) acquired at least some further education or 
training towards a certificate, diploma or degree 
while 20% did not. For high school leavers, the 
situation was essentially the reverse: 24% of 
leavers took some form of postsecondary educa- 
tion or training while 76% did not. These leavers 


Table 2-2 Educational categories for analysis 


may have lacked the credentials or prerequisites 
often necessary for further study, making access 
to postsecondary education more difficult for 
them. 


Four out of five high school graduates had 
taken education or training towards a 
degree, diploma or certificate beyond 
high school. Only one in four high school 
leavers had pursued further education or 
training. 


Overall, the youth under study were highly 
educated. Among people aged 22 to 24 in 1995, 
85% were high school graduates. Of these, four 
out of five had taken further education or training 
toward a degree, diploma or certificate beyond 
high school. And of these, about 80% had either 
completed a postsecondary program or were still 
enrolled as students. This indicates a substantial 
level of participation in postsecondary education 
and is characteristic of a high education society. 


1991 high school status 
(youth aged 18 to 20) 


1995 high school and postsecondary’ status 
(youth aged 22 to 24) 


Leavers (16%) 


Graduates (63%) 


Continuers (21%) 
Total® (100%) 


Leavers (14%): 


Without further education or training (11%) 
With further education or training (3%) 


Graduates (85%): 


Without further education or training (17%) 
With further education or training (69%): 
Some postsecondary (14%) 
University graduates (10%) 
Other postsecondary graduates (25%) 
Postsecondary students (20%) 


Continuers® (1%) 


Total (100%) 


a. Only high school graduates with further education or training are further categorized by type of postsecondary education. 


b. The analysis in this publication does not include, as a category, people who were high school continuers in 1995. Because of the small numbers 
involved, estimates of the characteristics and activities of continuers are not reliable enough to publish. 


(ce Percentages may not add up to sub-totals or totals due to rounding. 


Source: 


School Leavers Survey, 1991 and School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Results from the 1995 School Leavers 
Follow-up Survey indicate a substantial 
level of participation in postsecondary 
education among youth aged 22 to 24. 
This is characteristic of a high education 
society. 


This brings us to the bottom row of Chart 2-1 
that gives the most detailed breakdown: the distri- 
bution of high school graduates’ with 
postsecondary education. Of youth aged 22 to 24 
in 1995, 69% were high school graduates with fur- 
ther education or training: 14% had some 
postsecondary education or training; 10% were 
university graduates; 25% were other postsec- 
Ondary graduates; and 20% were _ still 
postsecondary students at the time of the survey. 
Seventeen percent of the cohort were high school 
graduates with no further education or training. 
The two categories of leavers (those with and 
without further education or training) complete the 
distribution: 11% of youth aged 22 to 24 were high 
school leavers with no further education or train- 
ing and 3% were leavers who had taken some 
postsecondary education. 


These seven categories are the basic educa- 
tion categories used throughout this volume in 
various combinations and sub-sets. For example, 
leavers with no further education or training are 
sometimes compared to graduates who similarly 
had no further education or training. On other 
occasions (usually to ensure adequate numbers 
of leavers for analysis), all high school leavers are 
grouped together. 


What could be considered ‘low’ 
education? 


Not only had a substantial proportion of youth 
continued their education or training beyond high 
school, by 1995, 55% had graduated from a post- 
secondary program or were postsecondary 
students. Still, substantial numbers of young peo- 
ple had relatively low levels of education: among 
the entire 22 to 24 year-old group, 14% were high 
school leavers and about three-quarters of these 
leavers had not pursued any further education or 
training. Another 17% were high school gradu- 
ates without any further education or training. 
Taken together, nearly three in ten youth aged 22 
to 24 had relatively low levels of educational 
attainment—in a society where most young peo- 
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ple have postsecondary qualifications or are in the 
process of getting them. 


Nearly three in ten youth aged 22 to 24 had 
relatively low levels of educational attain- 
ment—in a society where most young 
people have postsecondary qualifications 
or are in the process of getting them. 


As previously published results of the 1991 
SLS and the 1995 follow-up have indicated, and 
as subsequent chapters will further demonstrate, 
labour market outcomes tend to improve with 
higher levels of education. A labour market in 
which favourable opportunities increasingly 
require high levels of education and skills can only 
intensify this relationship. This is not to say that 
everyone must pursue higher education in order 
to find appropriate work, or to have meaningful 
lives. Certainly, many people with lower levels of 
education are in labour market or life situations 
that they find satisfying. But for those for whom 
gaining access to high-skill, higher paying work is 
important, further education beyond high school 
seems to be the main way to achieve it. 


Educational pathways 


There are a number of possible routes to the var- 
iouS educational destinations. How is 
postsecondary status in 1995 connected with high 
school status in 1991? Chart 2-3 shows postsec- 
ondary status for youth aged 22 to 24, according 
to 1991 high school status. Not too surprisingly, 
most people who were university graduates in 
1995 had been high school graduates in 1991 
(88%), while virtually no 1991 leavers had 
become university graduates by 1995. Among 
other postsecondary graduates, a large propor- 
tion were 1991 high school graduates (75%), 
compared to 1991 leavers (10%). For youth who 
had some postsecondary education as of 1995 
and for those who were postsecondary students 
at the time of the survey, both groups were large- 
ly made up of 1991 high school graduates and, to 
a lesser extent, 1991 continuers. 


There has been a great deal of speculation 
over enrolment in multiple postsecondary pro- 
grams, especially the combination of university 
and college. How common was pursuing more 
than one postsecondary program? What propor- 
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tion of graduates with further education or training 
had actually completed more than one program? 


CHART 2-3 


Majority of postsecondary participants 
in 1995 held a high school diploma in 1991 


High school status in 1991 
MEE Graduates 
88% |__| Continuers 
75% [ <=") Leavers 


Postsecondary status in 1995 
(Includes all youth with further education or training.) 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


In fact, only small proportions of young people 
had pursued or completed multiple postsecondary 
programs by age 22 to 24. While the phenome- 
non may be more common than in the past, it is 
impossible to assess any change over time using 
SLF data. What can be said, however, is that 
most high school graduates with further education 
or training (79%) pursued just a single postsec- 
ondary program, 13% took both a university anda 
college program (most of these were Quebec 
youth who had pursued a university program in 
addition to CEGEP), and 8% took other combina- 
tions of postsecondary programs. Smaller 
proportions completed more than one program 
(again, most of these cases were in Quebec). 


About four out of five high school gradu- 
ates with further education or training had 
pursued just one postsecondary program. 
The remainder, however, did enrol in 
more than one program. A small propor- 
tion of these postsecondary participants 
(9%) even managed to complete more 
than one program by 1995. 


Completion rates for postsecondary 
programs 


What proportion of high school graduates with fur- 
ther education or training managed to complete a 
postsecondary program by age 22 to 24? How 
much time did postsecondary graduates take to 
complete their programs? Data from the 1995 
SLF can be used to describe the postsecondary 
experiences of the group under study. At age 22 
to 24, however, it is still too early to give the final 
word on the completion of postsecondary pro- 
grams. Many young people ‘stop out’ for a term or 
semester, take fewer than the maximum number 
of courses, or transfer between programs, institu- 
tions and streams, thereby lengthening their time 
to completion. As already indicated, 11% of the 
high school graduates were between the ages of 
20 and 24 when they graduated. Some of these 
students would not have had enough time to com- 
plete a postsecondary program, even if it was of 
relatively short duration. 


Nevertheless, by 1995, 14% of high school 
graduates with postsecondary education had 
completed a university program, and 36% had 
obtained a college, CEGEP, professional or 
trade/vocational diploma or certificate. Taken 
together, one-half of high school graduates with 
further education or training had completed a 
postsecondary program of some type. 


Among university graduates, less than one- 
half (43%) finished their programs within four 
years of completing high school. About one-third 
(34%) did so in five years, 15% in six years, and 
8% took seven years or more. In comparison, a 
greater proportion of other postsecondary gradu- 
ates (64%) completed their programs within four 
years of finishing high school, reflecting the short- 
er duration of most non-university programs. 
There were no significant gender differences in 
the amount of time taken to complete postsec- 
ondary programs. 


Table 2-3. Postsecondary programs pursued and completed by high school graduates with 


further education or training 


Men Women Total 
Pursued Completed Pursued Completed Pursued Completed 
One program only 81% 76% 60% 19% 57% 
University and college 12% 4%* 15% 8% 13% 6% 
Other combinations 7% 2%" 9% 4%* 8% 3% 
Total 100% 100% 72% 100% 66% 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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About 43% of university graduates com- 
pleted their programs within four years of 
finishing high school. Nearly one in four 
took six or more years beyond high 
school to complete. Completion times for 
non-university programs were shorter. 


Young people who last attended high school 
in Quebec exhibited unique completion patterns 
for postsecondary programs. This was largely due 
to the likelihood that these people continued their 
studies in Quebec and to the unique characteris- 
tics of that province’s education system. For 
example, a university-track student might com- 
plete high school at age 16 or 17 and then 
complete a two-year CEGEP program before 
entering university. 


CHART 2-4 


Time taken beyond high school to 
complete postsecondary programs 


HM University graduates 
[___] Other postsecondary graduates 


4yearsorless 5 years 6 years 7 years or more 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


In addition to those who completed a post- 
secondary program, about three in ten high 
school graduates with further education or training 
were still postsecondary students at the time of 
1995 SLF. Consequently, it is still too early to esti- 
mate postsecondary completion rates for this 
group of 22 to 24 year-olds. If age 24 is a rea- 
sonable age at which to estimate high school 
completion rates, perhaps age 29 may be a more 
appropriate age cut-off for estimating postsec- 
ondary completion. By the time all of these young 
people are 29 years old, postsecondary gradua- 
tion rates, especially for university, will likely have 
increased substantially. 


Educational attainment related to 
background characteristics 


Certain background characteristics, such as gen- 
der and family socio-economic status, were 
associated with educational attainment levels 
among youth aged 22 to 24. For example, men 
(18%) were more likely than women (10%) to be 
high school leavers; conversely, women (89%) 
more often than men (81%) were graduates. Male 
leavers, however, were more likely to have further 
education or training (most often in trade, voca- 
tional or apprenticeship programs). In contrast, a 
larger proportion of women (75%) than of men 
(63%) were high school graduates with postsec- 
ondary education or training. 


Family socio-economic status (SES) is often 
measured using family income, parents’ occupa- 
tion and parents’ education. These factors are 
closely related and, therefore, the education level 
of one of the parents is often used as a reason- 
able substitute when all the components that 
ideally go into a measure of family SES are not 
available. This is the case with the 1995 SLF. 
Mother's education,® as an indicator of the socio- 
economic status of the youth's family, was related 
to the level of education attained by the young 
people themselves. 


Well-educated youth were more likely to have 
mothers with more than a high school education. 
For example, high school graduates (29%) were 
about three times as likely as leavers (10%*) to have 
mothers with more than high school education. 
Among the groups of youth examined, university 
graduates (45%) were the most likely to have moth- 
ers with more than a high school education. 


CHART 2-5 


Well-educated youth tend to come from 
well-educated families 


% youth whose mothers had more than a high school education 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Table 2-4 Youth aged 22 to 24 by 1995 educational status and gender 


High school leavers: 


Without further education or training 
With further education or training 


High school graduates: 


Without further education or training 
With further education or training 


Some postsecondary 
University graduates 

Other postsecondary graduates 
Postsecondary students 


Total? 


a. Components and sub-totals may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Whether or not these young people came 
from single-parent families also made a difference 
to their level of education. One in five high school 
leavers came from single-parent families—a high- 
er proportion than in any other educational group. 
Conversely, high school graduates who by 1995 
were university graduates were least likely (8%”) 
to have come from a single-parent family, where 
limited resources may have made pursuing further 
education more difficult. 


CHART 2-6 


20% of high school leavers were from 
single-parent families 


% youth from single-parent families 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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(Percent) 
Men Women Total 
18 10 14 
13 8 11 
5 2 
81 89 85 
19 15 4 Pre 
63 7s) 69 
14 a3 14 
9 12 10 
20 30 25 
20 20 20 
100 100 100 


Some 1991 leavers had become 
graduates by 1995 


One group of particular interest is the 25% of 
1991 leavers who had received their high school 
diplomas by 1995. What social background char- 
acteristics distinguished this group from youth 
who remained leavers? 


The social background characteristics of 
these ‘leaver/graduates’ were compared to those 
who had remained leavers or graduates all along, 
as well as to 1991 continuers who became either 
leavers (continuer/leavers) or graduates (contin- 
uer/graduates). The background characteristics 
examined included coming from a two-parent fam- 
ily, mother’s education, marital status, presence of 
dependent children, immigrant status, parental 
and peer attitudes to high school completion, dis- 
ability and high school grades. These are 
displayed in Table 2-5. 


The results indicate that leaver/graduates had 
background characteristics that fell somewhere 
between those who were leavers in both 1991 and 
1995, and those who had been high school grad- 
uates over the entire period. For example, while 
77% of leavers’ parents had a very positive 
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Table 2-5 Percentage of youth aged 22 to 24 with selected background characteristics 


1991 high school status: Leavers Leavers Graduates Continuers Continuers 
1995 high school status: Leavers Graduates Graduates Graduates Leavers 
From a two-parent family 

Men 71 ims 86 79 82 

Women 54 69 84 78 614 

Total 65 74 85 79 76 
Mother had more than high school education 

Men 20* -- 36 29 -- 

Women -- -- 36 35 -- 

Total hee eo. 36 32 -- 
Marital status—single 

Men 63 7 va 82 81 

Women 41 65 65 aU 50* 

Total 55 68 71 79 72 
Had dependent children 

Men 28 == re 83 = 

Women 64 46* 16 13 aie 

Total 41 26 12 10 Pap 
No disability 

Men 94 95 96 96 86 

Women 86 93 95 96 80 

Total 91 94 95 96 85 
Born in Canada 

Men 94 91 93 91 88 

Women 98 94 94 90 90 

Total 96 93 93 91 89 
Parents had very positive attitude toward high school completion 

Men 76 90 98 96 87 

Women 79 83 97 98 93 

Total L. 87 97 97 89 
Friends had very positive attitude toward high school completion 

Men 41 62 78 The 60 

Women 46 45* 84 85 69 

Total 43 aS 81 80 63 
High school average during last year was A or B 

Men 37 41* 75 54 -- 

Women 46 ey 84 U7 71 

Total 40 47 80 65 32* 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


attitude toward high school completion, this was 
the case for 87% of leaver/graduates and for 97% 
of those who were high school graduates all 
along. Similarly, leaver/graduates were between 
other leavers and graduates in terms of coming 
from a two-parent family, having a highly educat- 
ed mother, having dependent children, average 
grades when last in high school, and parents’ and 
friends’ attitude toward the importance of high 
school completion. In short, the same factors that 
distinguished between leavers and graduates in 
1991 were also evident, but to a lesser extent, 
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among those who were leavers in 1991 but had 
become graduates by 1995. 


This analysis of social background characteris- 
tics and educational attainment suggests that some 
young people have access to greater social, cultur- 
al and intellectual capital than others. This seems 
to make a difference to their educational progress. 
Chapter 7 examines the idea that disadvantages 
are compounded over a young person’s lifetime, 
and that this ‘cumulative disadvantage’ affects edu- 
cation and labour market outcomes. 
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Young men and women with low 
education have different circumstances 


Although about two-thirds of school leavers are 
men, women who leave high school without grad- 
uating tend to have circumstances that differ from 
those of their male counterparts. These differ- 
ences are important when comparing the labour 
market experiences of young men and women. 


Table 2-5 indicates that 64% of women who 
were leavers both in 1991 and 1995 had depen- 
dent children. This was the case for just 28% of 
male leavers. In contrast, only 13% of female con- 
tinuer/graduates and 16% of women who were 
high school graduates all along had children. 


Encouragingly, a large proportion of women 
who were leaver/graduates (46%*) also had 
dependent children. For many of these women, 
having a child was the reason for leaving school in 
the first place; after some time, however, they 
were able to complete their high school studies. 


Marital status is also a reflection of the level of 
family responsibility and indeed is also related to 
the presence of children. Women who were 
school leavers as of 1995 were least likely to be 
single. Just 41% of women who were leavers in 
both 1991 and 1995 were single, as were one-half 
of female continuer/leavers. The proportions for 
women in other educational categories (and for 
men) were much higher. 


Women are much more likely than men to 
have family responsibilities at an early 
age, and those responsibilities tend to be 
substantial. This directly affects many of 
these women’s educational attainment 
and their participation in the job market. 


In Summary, women are much more likely 
than men to have family responsibilities at an 
early age, and those responsibilities tend to be 
substantial. This directly affects many of these 
women’s educational attainment and their partici- 
pation in the job market. Women who leave 
school do so for a very different set of reasons 
than do men. The same can be said of those 
women who do not pursue further education or 
training. This needs to be kept in mind when 
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examining and comparing the education and work 
experiences of young men and women. 


Working during high school and 
educational attainment 


An important finding from the 1991 SLS con- 
cerned the relationship between part-time work 
while in high school and educational outcomes. 
Limited part-time employment appeared to pro- 
mote behaviours and attitudes that led to staying 
in school. More intensive work involvement, on 
the other hand, increased the risk of school leav- 
ing for many students, particularly young men. 


Results of the follow-up survey confirm these 
findings. Young men with lower educational attain- 
ment were most likely to have worked 20 hours per 
week or more while still in high school. This includ- 
ed not just leavers (43%), but also those with no 
more than a high school diploma (42%). 
Conversely, both young men and women who were 
university graduates by 1995 were the least likely to 
have worked long hours during high school. 


For youth seeking access to high-skill, 
higher paying jobs, the important thing 
may no longer be just completing high 
school as an end in itself, but completing 
high school in order to pursue further 
education or training. 


The similarities between youth with low levels 
of education (leavers as well as those with just a 
high school diploma) is a recurring theme 
throughout this publication. Looking at the labour 
market experiences and skills used by young peo- 
ple in Chapters 3 through 6 uncovers further 
similarities between these two groups. Thus, for 
youth seeking access to high-skill, higher paying 
jobs, the important thing may no longer be just 
completing high school as an end in itself, but 
completing high school in order to pursue further 
education or training. This in turn equips young 
people to compete for rewarding work in a job 
market that is becoming increasingly polarized. 
In addition, postsecondary training improves the 
ability to adapt and learn new skills. The need 
for lifelong learning is a growing reality for 
an increasing number of workers in most occupa- 
tions and industries. 
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CHART 2-7 


Young men with lower levels of education 
most likely to have worked long hours 
during high school 


% youth who worked at least 20 hours per week during 
high school 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Looking at work patterns during high school 
and educational attainment also emphasizes a 
fundamental difference between young men and 
women. Young men with less education seem to 
have closer ties to the labour market. Among 
women, having less education is more often relat- 
ed to family responsibilities. As we will see in 
Chapter 4, young men with lower levels of educa- 
tional attainment may also have an advantage 
over similarly educated women in the type of work 
available to them. 


Most youth had plans for 
further education or training 


The 1991 SLS asked youth about their plans for 
further education or training. Of those who report- 
ed that they had such plans, about nine out of ten 
actually did pursue further studies. In 1995, 
young people continued to be aware of the impor- 
tance of education and training in remaining 
competitive in the labour market. Overall, about 
eight out of ten youth intended to take further edu- 
cation or training (through programs, courses, 
workshops or tutorials) between 1995 and the 
year 2000. Plans reported in 1991 were largely 
realized by 1995, and it would appear that most 
youth still saw a need to carry on with education 
and training well into their twenties. 


Young people who already had higher levels 
of educational attainment were most likely to have 
plans for further education or training. This is not 
surprising for postsecondary students who by def- 
inition were still in the midst of their programs. But 
for those who had already completed a university 
program, 93% still planned to take further educa- 
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tion or training. It seems that higher education 
instills an ‘education culture’ and this could be 
considered an important asset. Even among high 
school leavers (69%) and graduates without fur- 
ther education (76%), substantial proportions of 
these groups intended to get more education or 
training between 1995 and 2000. 


CHART 2-8 


Plans for further education or training 
most common among youth with higher 
levels of education 


% youth planning further education or training between 1991 and 2000 


Leavers without postsecondary 


Leavers with postsecondary 


Graduates without postsecondary 


Graduates with postsecondary 


Some postsecondary 
University graduates 
Other postsecondary graduates 


Postsecondary students 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


High school alone may not be enough 


Findings from the 1995 SLF indicate that only a 
small proportion of young people did not have a 
high school diploma and that many high school 
graduates were continuing on with further educa- 
tion or training. The high school non-completion 
rate—15% for 24 year-olds in 1995—is much 
lower than traditional estimates based on admin- 
istrative data would indicate. It seems that 
educational attainment for today's youth is less of 
a single event and more of a natural progression 
through the various levels. Overall, the educa- 
tional levels achieved by young Canadians today 
are very high. 


Nevertheless, some young people today are 
not climbing as far up the educational ladder as 
others. Many of these youth with relatively low lev- 
els of educational attainment may be quite content 
with the range of opportunities available to them. 
But for those with perhaps greater occupational 
aspirations, higher education may be a necessary 
requirement for achieving their goals. This would 
apply not only to high school leavers, but also to 
other youth with relatively low levels of education in 
an increasingly high education society. 
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Some youth with lower levels of education 
may be constrained by their backgrounds or cir- 
cumstances, and the provision of opportunities to 
them is also an important issue. Chapter 7 
explores the idea that labour market problems 
among youth—whether high school graduates or 
leavers—may sometimes be related to factors 
originating much earlier in life. The other analyses 
that follow examine a number of topics related to 
school-work transitions using the educational cat- 
egories of youth established in this chapter. By 
looking at various aspects of labour market activ- 
ity and skill use, for example, the outcomes 
associated with different levels of education 
become clearer. The main message emerging is 
that for many young people, high school may not 
be enough. 


Notes for Chapter 2 


1. Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Lifelong Learning for All, Paris: 
OEGD; 1996: 


2. Statistics Canada, Educational Attainment 
and School Attendance. Catalogue Number 
93-328. Ottawa: Supply and Services 
Canada, 1993: 11. 


3. Statistics Canada, 1993. 


4. Less than 1% of youth aged 22 to 24 were still 
attending high school full time in 1995. As a 
group, these high school continuers are not 
included in the analysis of this publication. 
Because of the small numbers involved, esti- 
mates of the characteristics and activities of 
high school continuers have unacceptably 
high sampling variability. 


5. Normal age at high school graduation varies 
by province. 


6. Father's education could also have been used 
and gives a similar result. Data on mother’s 
education, however, are more complete and 
are therefore used in this analysis. 
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Chapter 3 


Entering the Labour Market 


Richard Marquarat' 


Examining the youth labour market of 
the 1990s 


Chapter 1 reviewed the variety of explanations 
(cyclical, structural and demographic) for some of 
the labour market difficulties young people have 
encountered in the 1990s. These explanations 
are not mutually exclusive. Each may be a factor 
contributing to the overall challenge facing youth 
in the 1990s, and the effect of each may vary by 
the region in which young people live, their 
socioeconomic background, their level of educa- 
tion, and their gender. 


The 1995 SLF provides an opportunity to 
study the actual employment experiences of 
Canadians aged 22 to 24 from all regions (except 
the two territories) and socioeconomic categories, 
and in several levels of educational attainment. It 
is also able to distinguish between those who 
were primarily students and those who were pri- 
marily workers, a critical distinction when 
analysing the work experiences of youth. Chapter 
2 described the educational experiences of this 
group of young people. In this chapter (and in 
Chapters 4 and 5), we take the different levels of 
educational attainment as our starting point and 
examine the experiences of each group in the 
labour market. 


Some concepts for the labour market 
analyses 


The 1995 SLF was designed to study the experi- 
ences of young Canadians as they left school and 
entered the labour market in the early and mid- 
1990s. Among the questions guiding the design 
of the questionnaire were these: In which indus- 
tries and occupations did they find work? How did 
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these vary by educational attainment and gender? 
What skill levels did their jobs require? As the 
years passed, did they get jobs that required more 
skills? How much non-standard employment 
(part-time, temporary, self-employment and multi- 
ple jobs) was there among this group? Were 
young people with higher levels of education hap- 
pier with their jobs? Did they earn more? Were 
they less likely to be unemployed? Did young 
people receive training, or support for education 
or training, from their employers? 


Gathering detailed information on each job 
held by respondents since the end of high school 
was not practical, since it would be too much to 
expect accurate recall by those who held numer- 
ous jobs over a long period of time. The survey 
therefore concentrated on a maximum of three 
key jobs. The first two of these were called refer- 
ence jobs, that is, jobs involving at least 20 hours 
of work per week for a period of at least six con- 
secutive months. Respondents were asked 
detailed questions about their first reference job 
after leaving high school full time, as well as their 
most recent reference job. All respondents were 
also asked the same detailed questions about the 
job they held in the week before the interview. 
Respondents were therefore asked questions on 
up to three jobs, depending on their particular 
experience. Some might never have had a refer- 
ence job. For some, the first and most recent 
reference job would be the same, and for others 
this would also have been the job they held in the 
week before the interview. The various possibili- 
ties are shown in Figure 3-1. 


The survey interview also posed a set of 
questions about the experiences of youth 
between the time they were last in high school full 
time and their first reference job. This important 
period in the transitions of many young people 
was called the ‘gap’. How long was this gap? 
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Figure 3-1 


Five patterns of labour market activity 


Pattern 1 


Last time 
in high school 
full time 


Pattern 2 


Last time 
in high school 
full time 


Pattern 3 


Last time 
in high school 
full time 


Pattern 4 


Last time 
in high school 
full time 


Pattern 5 


Last time 
in high school 
full time 


Gap measured 


Gap measured 


First job, Most recent job, 
20 hours or 20 hours or 
more per week, more per week, 
at least 6 measured here at least 6 
consecutive consecutive 
months months 


Most recent job = 
First job, 

20 hours or 
more per week, 
at least 6 
consecutive 
months 


Gap measured 


Gap measured 


First job, 
20 hours or 
more per week, Gap not measured here 


at least 6 
consecutive 
months 


Gap measured 
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Gap not 


measured here 


measured here 


Last week's job, 
# (20 hours or 
more per week, 
at least 6 
consecutive 
months) 


Last week's job, 
(20 hours or 
more per week, 
at least 6 
consecutive 
months) 


Last week's job, 
# (20 hours or 
more per week, 
at least 6 
consecutive 
months) 


Last week's job = 
most recent job, 
20 hours or 
more per week, 
at least 6 
consecutive 
months 


Last week's job = 
most recent job = 
First job, 

20 hours or 
more per week, 
at least 6 
consecutive 
months) 


Those for whom it was longer than six months 
were asked a set of detailed questions about their 
experiences during the gap. Did they take any 
education or training? Did they have any non-ref- 
erence jobs? Were they unemployed? If so, for 
how long? 


Organization of the labour market 
analyses 


The analyses that specifically address labour 
market aspects of the SLF data span three chap- 
ters in this publication. This chapter begins by 
examining the experiences of young people dur- 
ing the gap between leaving high school full time 
and the first reference job. 


Table 3-1 
Pattern 1 

Leavers 

Men 19 9* 

Women 18* 19* 

Total 19 8} 
High school graduates 

Men 14 6a 

Women 18 14 

Total 16 10 
Some postsecondary 

Men 16 13* 

Women 18 nia 

Total WA We 
University graduates 

Men -- -- 

Women ae ie 

Total ial 14 
Other postsecondary graduates 

Men 13 8* 

Women 15 16 

Total 14 11 
Postsecondary students 

Men 14 Ol 

Women iat ae 

Total 12 24 
All groups 

Men 15 13 

Women 15 16 

Total lS 15 


Totals may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Chapter 4 then directly examines experiences 
in the labour market. For the main components of 
this analysis, it concentrates on the experiences 
during the job held in the week before the inter- 
view. Unlike the reference jobs, the ‘job last week’ 
includes all full- and part-time jobs. It is also a 
snapshot of the cohort at one point in time, late in 
1995, allowing valid comparisons among youth 
with different levels of educational attainment and 
between the group under study and the rest of the 
work force. The chapter examines the basic infor- 
mation on labour force participation rates, 
employment and unemployment. 


Next to be examined are the industries and 
occupations of employment for youth, and the 
relationship between young people’s education 


Youth aged 22 to 24 by labour market pattern used in School Leavers Follow-up Survey 


(Percent) 


Pattern 2 Pattern3 Pattern 4 Pattern 5 Total 


A= 37 21 100 
Ea ei. g* 100 
20 31 i 100 
16 33 30 100 
16 30 22 100 
16 32 ca 100 
Ton 35 23 100 
20 31 14* 100 
16 33 19 100 
27 18 30 100 
30 21 23 100 
29 20 26 100 
20 35 24 100 
14 35 23 100 
16 35 23 100 
39 8* 13* 100 
45 12: 10* 100 
42 10 12 100 
21 28 23 100 
pase 26 18 100 
23 27 20 100 
Chapter 3 
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and the skill requirements of their jobs. The data 
available on reference jobs are used to examine 
the degree of mobility between the first and most 
recent reference jobs. What was the degree of 
movement between industries and occupations? 
Did young people tend to get jobs that required 
greater skills as time passed, and how did this 
vary by their education levels? 


Chapter 5, Quality of Youth Employment, 
analyses a number of labour market topics of 
interest not covered in Chapters 3 or 4. These 
topics include non-standard employment, wages, 
combining education and work, and job satisfac- 
tion. Finally, Chapter 5 concludes with some 
reflections on the significance of the findings for 
our understanding of the youth labour market and 
of school-work transitions in the 1990s. 


Activities during the ‘gap’ 


Table 3-1 presents the percentage of youth in 
each of the labour market patterns shown in 
Figure 3-1, by educational attainment and gender. 
By the time of the survey, those in patterns 1 and 
4 had held two or more reference jobs since leav- 
ing full-time high school. Those in patterns 2 and 
5 had held only one reference job during that time. 
Those in pattern 3 had never held a reference job. 


Note also that those in patterns 1, 2 and 3 did 


not hold a reference job during the week before 
the survey, while those in patterns 4 and 5 did. 


CHART 3-1 


Median duration of the gap between 
leaving high school and first reference job 


Median number of months 


Hy Men 


{| | Women 


[<3 Total 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Fifty-three percent of all youth in this age 
group did not have a reference job during the 
week before the survey; 23% had never had a ref- 
erence job. The incidence of never having had a 
reference job was highest among those who were 
students at the time of the survey (42%) and 
among women without a high school diploma 
(33%). For those who never had a reference job, 
the duration of the gap was the entire period from 
the time they left full-time high school to the week 
before the interview. For others, the gap is the 
period from leaving full-time high school to the 
time of the first reference job. 


The length of the gap varied considerably by 
education level. Chart 3-1 shows the median 
duration of the gap for each of the groups.? High 
school graduates without further education for a 
degree, diploma, or certificate had the briefest 
gap, while university graduates had the longest. It 
might be expected that those who were still stu- 
dents would have the longest gap, but this was not 
the case, partly because they tended to be 
younger than the graduates; the median age of 
students was seven months younger than univer- 
sity graduates and four months younger than 
other postsecondary graduates. It could also sug- 
gest that those who were still students at the time 
of the survey had combined reference jobs and 
study, or taken time out from studies for a refer- 
ence job to a greater extent than those who had 
already completed a university degree by the time 
of the survey. 


Table 3-2 shows the percentage of youth who 
already had a reference job at the time they left 
high school, as well as the percentage who got 
their first reference job less than six months after 
leaving full-time high school. There was a high 
degree of involvement in reference jobs in the 
period immediately after high school by all groups 
except those who had completed a_ university 
degree by the time of the survey. This adds depth 
to the finding of the 1991 SLS which found a high 
incidence of part-time work among high school 
students. 


Working more than 20 hours per week while 
in high school was associated with a higher likeli- 
hood of early school leaving.* Results of the 1995 
SLF indicate that there continued to be significant 
involvement in jobs of more than 20 hours per 
week after leaving high school, and that many 
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Table 3-2 Youth aged 22 to 24 who had their first reference job on leaving high school, and who 
got their first reference job within six months of leaving high school 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 
graduates 
Had first reference job on leaving high school full time. 
Men ue ie 16 -- Me) 19 Ve 
Women 10 ac 20 -- 10 14 14 
Total 12 22 18 8 12 16 15 
Got first reference job in less than six months of leaving high school full time. 
Men 33 31 28 SS) 19 13 22 
Women 31 28 23 S) 19 11 19 
Total 32 30 26 9 1g 13 ea 
Total 
Men 46 53 44 18 34 32 39 
Women 41 50 43 led 29 25 33 
Total 44 $2 44 17 31 29 36 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


lasted more than six months. More than one-third 
(86%) of all youth aged 22 to 24 had a reference 
job on or within six months of leaving full-time high 
school. The incidence of this was highest for 
those who graduated from high school and did not 
continue their education. The incidence of having 
a reference job upon leaving high school was low- 
est for those who held a university degree by the 
time of the survey, suggesting a greater likelihood 
on their part of emphasizing studies over work. 


More than one-third (36%) of all youth 
aged 22 to 24 had a reference job on or 
within six months of leaving full-time high 
school. The incidence of this was highest 
for those who graduated from high school 
and did not continue their education. 


The survey asked for further information from 
those with a gap of six months or more, as it was 
important to understand their activities during this 
period. (Those for whom the gap was less than 
six months were not asked any further questions 
on their experiences during the gap.) As might be 
expected, most of those who had a postsec- 
ondary qualification, or who were postsecondary 
students at the time of the survey, had undertak- 
en education or training during a gap of six 
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months or more. Similarly, about 84% of those 
with some postsecondary education by the time of 
the survey had undertaken education or training 
during a gap of six months or more. Among the 
leavers and high school graduates, the rates were 
lower but still significant. Over 40% of the high 
school graduates - those with no further education 
towards a certificate, degree, or diploma - had 
undertaken some other form of training if they 
experienced a gap of six months or more. 


CHART 3-2 


Incidence of education or training during 
the gap, for youth with a gap of six 
months or more 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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At the same time, most people in all groups 
also held jobs that did not meet the criteria for ref- 
erence jobs when the gap was six months or 
more. In other words, many people had jobs that 
were either less than 20 hours per week, or that 
lasted less than six months. The incidence of 
holding such non-reference jobs during a gap of 
six months or more was lowest among the 
leavers, especially women. 


CHART 3-3 


Proportion of youth who held a non- 
reference job during a gap of 
six months or more 


96%96%96% 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Leavers also had the greatest incidence of 
unemployment during a gap of six months or 
more. About 73% of male leavers experienced 
times when they were without a job and were 
actively looking for work. 


CHART 3-4 


Youth who were without work and were 
looking for a job during a gap of 
six months or more 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Table 3-3 provides a summary of experiences 
of employment, unemployment, and education or 
training during the gap, with the average amount 
of time spent by members of each group in each 
state or activity. The male leavers and high school 
graduates experienced considerably more unem- 
ployment during the gap than the other groups. 
Unemployment of female leavers is less than for 
the males but, as we will see below, the female 
leavers were much more likely than the males to 
leave the work force completely, primarily due to 
child care responsibilities. 


It is interesting to compare the training expe- 
riences of leavers and high school graduates 
without postsecondary education. This group of 
high school graduates is defined by the fact that 
its members did not undertake any further educa- 
tion or training towards a degree, diploma, or 
certificate; the leavers are defined only by the fact 
that they did not complete a high school diploma 
(24% of them did take further education or train- 
ing towards a degree, diploma, or certificate, 
primarily in the skilled trades). In spite of this, the 
high school graduates still experienced signifi- 
cantly more training than the leavers. Chart 3-2 
shows that more of them undertook training, and 
Table 3-3 shows that the average amount of time 
spent in training during a gap of six months or 
more was considerably greater for high school 
graduates than it was for the leavers. Their train- 
ing would’ presumably have _ included 
employer-based training programs, manpower 
training courses, and other non-credit courses. 
The difference underlines the importance of the 
high school diploma as a basis for further training, 
even for those who do not undertake further for- 
mal education. 


Analysis of the ‘gap’ indicates that the pat- 
terns documented in the 1980s appear to 
have continued into the 1990s: transitions 
from school to work are complex, there is 
no clear point of transition from school to 
work, and young people are combining 
school and work in many diverse ways. 


We have also noted that high school gradu- 
ates were more likely to find a reference job on or 
within the first six months of leaving full-time high 
school, less likely to be unemployed whenthe gap 
exceeded six months, and among men, were 
unemployed for fewer months during a gap of six 
months or more. All of these are indicators that 
there were some advantages in having a high 
school diploma even for those who did not under- 
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Table 3-3 Mean duration of activities during gap, by gender (for youth who had a gap of six 


months or more) 


(Number of months) 


Leavers High Some University Other Postsecondary 
school post- graduates post- students 
graduates secondary secondary 
graduates 

Men 
Mean duration of gap 38 oy 35 56 41 45 
Mean time spent in education or training 3 8 18 42 29 30 
Mean time spent working in a job or business 18 34 on 23 28 18 
Mean time unemployed & looking for work 18 13 8 4 8 7 
Women 
Mean duration of gap 52 35 36 De 41 45 
Mean time spent in education or training 8 14 17 44 29 40 
Mean time spent working in a job or business 32 33 31 Zo 30 19 
Mean time unemployed & looking for work 8 9 9 3 6 3 
Total 
Mean duration of gap 43 36 35 53 43 45 
Mean time spent in education or training 5 8 18 41 29 32 
Mean time spent working in a job or business 25 34 29 24 29 18 
Mean time unemployed & looking for work 14 11 8 4 i 5 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


take further education. However, high school 
graduates who pursued postsecondary education 
or training were substantially better off than either 
of these groups. In relative terms then, leavers 
and graduates with no further training were simi- 
lar to one another. 


In summary, the gap between leaving high 
school and gaining the first reference job involved 
a diverse set of experiences. About one-third of 
youth (36%) had their first reference job upon 
leaving full-time high school or within six months. 
Even among those who undertook further studies 
at some point after high school, large numbers 
had reference jobs within six months of leaving 
full-time high school. At the same time, large 
numbers of the leavers and high school graduates 
without further formal education undertook train- 
ing of some kind during a gap of six months or 
more. And although they did not have work dur- 
ing this period that met the ‘reference job’ criteria, 
large proportions of youth were working in jobs of 
less than 20 hours per week, or in jobs that lasted 
less than six months. These observations support 
research findings from the 1980s that transitions 
from school to work had become quite complex, 
that there was no clear point of transition from 
school to work, and that young people combined 
work and studies in many diverse ways.* This pat- 
tern has continued into the 1990s. 
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Notes for Chapter 3 


1. The author wishes to acknowledge the assis- 
tance of Francois Lamontagne in the initial 
design of this chapter and for his advice 
throughout its preparation. 


2. The median duration is the number of months 


that splits the group in half; approximately 
equal numbers experienced gaps that were 
shorter and longer than this. As shown in 
Table 3-1, many of the people included had 
never had a reference job by the time of the 
survey (Pattern 3); for these the gap was typ- 
ically several years. 


3. See Gilbert, Sid, Lynn Barr, Warren Clark, 


Matthew Blue and Deborah Sunter, Leaving 
School—Results from a National Survey 
Comparing School Leavers and High School 
Graduates 18 to 20 Years of Age. Human 
Resources Development Canada _ and 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue Number LM- 
294-07-93, September 1993, Chapter 6. 


4. Harvey Krahn and Graham Lowe, Young 


Workers in the Service Economy. Working 
Paper 90-14. Ottawa: Economic Council of 
Canada, 1990. 
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Chapter 4 


Labour Market Participation, Employment and 


Unemployment 


Richard Marquarat' 


Labour market experiences in the 
week before the survey 


This chapter examines in detail the experiences of 
young people in the labour market during the 
week before the survey. People who were work- 
ing or who were unemployed and actively looking 
for work were considered to be in the labour force. 
Those unavailable for work because of full-time 
school attendance or because they were not 
actively looking for work were not part of the 
labour force. 


About 84% of Canada’s 22 to 24 year-olds 
were participating in the labour force at the time of 
the survey. More than one-half of the 16% of 
youth who were not in the job market were full- 
time postsecondary students. The rest were 
concentrated among female leavers and female 
high school graduates without further education or 
training. 


Labour force 


Only 63% of women in the leavers group were 
labour force participants, compared with 91% of 
the male leavers. Unemployment rates were high- 
est for high school leavers; over 30% of female 
leavers were unemployed. Taking the high unem- 
ployment rate and the low participation rate in 
combination, we find that only 44% of female 
leavers were employed. About 63% of female 
leavers had one or more children; almost 90% of 
female leavers who were not in the labour market 
and 53% of those who were unemployed were 
mothers, compared with only 22% of female 
leavers who were employed. 


In general, unemployment rates were lower 
for groups with higher levels of educational attain- 
ment. There was one minor exception; women 
with some postsecondary education appeared to 
have a higher rate of unemployment than high 
school graduates. 


Labour force status (in the week before the survey) of youth aged 22 to 24 


(Percent) 
Unemployment rate 


participation rate 


Table 4-1 
Men 

Leavers 91 
High school graduates 92 
Some postsecondary 96 
University graduates 96 
Other postsecondary graduates 98 
Postsecondary students 58 
Population 15 and over Ts 


Women Total Men Women Total 
63 81 Bre 30 21 
rar 85 14% x hs 13 
84 90 oe 167 1S 
97 96 8* 9* 9* 
94 96 12° 9* 10 
61 60 -- -- 103 
ay 65 10 9 10 


Source: School leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. For population 15 and over in 1995, Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages, 1995, 


Catalogue Number 71-220, 1996. 
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Unemployment rates were lower for 
groups with higher levels of educational 
attainment. 


Concern is sometimes expressed that difficult 
labour market conditions are leading to wide- 
spread alienation of youth from work, and that 
many youth have given up trying to find work. We 
looked for evidence of this in the survey results. 
Overall, only about 3% of men and 11% of women 
were neither in the labour force, nor in school or 
training programs. Almost 10% of these women 
were not looking for work because of personal or 
family responsibilities (mostly young mothers car- 
ing for their own children). For both men and 
women, the other reasons varied, including other 
personal responsibilities, illness and disabilities. 
A negligible proportion (too small to report) were 
not looking for work because they ‘believed no 
work was available’, or because they were simply 
‘not interested in finding work’. This finding is con- 
sistent with other studies that have found that the 
work ethic is strong among Canadian youth, and 
that occupational aspirations are high, even 
among school leavers who currently work in jobs 
requiring lower skill levels.’ 


The work ethic among youth seems 
strong. Only a negligible proportion were 
not looking for work because they 
‘pelieved no work was available’, or 
because they were simply ‘not interested 
in finding work’. 


Employment experiences 


Successful job search methods 


Young people who had jobs in the week before the 
survey were asked how they had found the job; 
only one method per respondent was recorded. 
Their responses, presented in Table 4-2, under- 
line the importance of personal networks and 
direct contact with employers. Overall, 35% of the 
respondents had found their job through friends or 
relatives, and another 18% had done so by 
approaching an employer directly. Sending out a 
resume had worked for 18%, and 11% had found 
their job by answering a newspaper advertise- 
ment. Only 10% had found their job through an 
employment agency or centre, including Human 
Resources Canada Centres (Canada 


Table 4-2. Methods used by youth aged 22 to 24 to find job held in the previous week 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 
graduates 
Contacted employer 22 16 21 20 20 21 18 
directly 
Answered an ad ina 10 11 Ah 19 8 - 11 
newspaper 
Placed an ad in the -- -- -- -- -- 
newspaper 
Through employment 8* 9* 8* 16 12 8* 10 
agency/centre 
Through friends 21 ag 23 lar, 20 33 24 
Through relatives 16 16 14 -- 9 S) 11 
Referral from another -- -- -- - - -- -- 
employer 
Sent out resume 14 is) ites 19 20 18 18 
Other -- 3” 4* 4* ve aye s) 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Employment Centres).There were no discernible 
patterns of gender difference, but there were 
some notable differences based on educational 
attainment. Those with higher levels of education 
were much less likely to have relied on relatives. 
Instead, they were more likely to have been suc- 
cessful through sending out their resumé, using 
an employment agency or centre, or by answering 
an ad in the newspaper— all methods that rely 
more on credentials than on personal connec- 
tions. 


There were no discernible patterns of gender 
difference, but there were some notable differ- 
ences based on educational attainment. Those 
with higher levels of education were much less 
likely to have relied on relatives. Instead, they 
were more likely to have been successful through 
sending out their resumé, using an employment 
agency or centre, or by answering an ad in the 
newspaper— all methods that rely more on cre- 
dentials than on personal connections. 


Industries of employment 


For this section, industries of employment have 
been divided into five categories. The goods-pro- 
ducing industries include the primary sector 
(agriculture, fishing and trapping, forestry, mining, 
petroleum and natural gas), manufacturing, and 
construction. Distributive industries are trans- 
portation, communications, and wholesale trade. 
Business services include finance, insurance, real 
estate, and other business services. The con- 
sumer services are retail trade, accommodation 
and food, and other personal services. The pub- 
lic services, sometimes called non-commercial 
services or ‘the broader public sector’, include 
education, health and social services, and gov- 
ernment services, including the public service and 
the military. 


Consumer services industries were prime 
employers of students, providing 55% of 
all student jobs. Even excluding students, 
however, consumer services still provided 
nearly one-third (31%) of employment for 
youth aged 22 to 24. 


Table 4-3 presents the data on employment 
by industry and compares it with the rates for the 
total population of employed Canadians. 
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Employment of young people in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries has been declining steadily over 
the past 15 years, and employment in the service 
industries has been growing in importance. The 
survey found that 22% of 22 to 24 year-olds were 
employed in the goods-producing industries, with 
the remainder in services and distribution indus- 
tries. The consumer services industries 
predominated, accounting for 35% of all employ- 
ment for this age group. The consumer services 
industries were prime employers of students, 
making up 55% of the jobs among postsecondary 
students. Even when those who were primarily 
students are removed from the calculations, how- 
ever, consumer services still provided nearly 
one-third (31%) of employment for this age group. 
This proportion was slightly higher than for 
employed population as a whole (27%). 


The industries in which youth were employed 
varied considerably by gender and by education 
level. Male school leavers had a much higher con- 
centration in the goods-producing industries than 
the other groups. The differences arose from the 
high proportions of men who worked in the prima- 
ry sector and in construction. Even among male 
school leavers, however, 27% worked in the con- 
sumer services industries. Among women, the 
rates were much higher. About 68% of female 
school leavers were working in consumer ser- 
vices industries; the rate was 49% among high 
school graduates and 21%* among female univer- 
sity graduates, much higher than their male 
counterparts in each case. 


University and other postsecondary gradu- 
ates had higher concentrations in the ‘upper tier’ 
service industries—business services, education 
and health. This reflects the need for the skills and 
credentials that postsecondary programs provide 
to gain access to much of the work in these sec- 
tors. 


Occupations 


To analyse the occupations of youth aged 22 to 24 
in 1995 by educational status and gender, we 
arranged them within the National Occupational 
Classification (NOC) system.? The NOC system 
organizes occupations into four skill levels and ten 
skill types, as shown in Figure 4-1. The figure 
provides the overall distribution of the occupations 
of employment for all groups in the week before 
the survey. 
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Table 4-3 Industry of employment, youth aged 22 to 24 and Canadian employed population 
(Percent) 
Leavers Highschool Some University Other Post- Non- All Total 
graduates post- graduates post- secondary students’ groups Employ- 
secondary secondary students ment? 
graduates 
Men 
Goods production 48 35 33 25 34 -- 36 32 38 
Distribution 18* 18 V7 -- A5 -- 16 14 16 
Business services -- -- -- 32 kei =< eee itil 11 
Consumer services 27 36 29 -- 24 Bar 28 31 22 
Public services ne == << Pade 13* Ped She i 15 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Women 
Goods production LW 14* 14* 15? -- -- 12 An 14 
Distribution = =: si = -- -- 7 Tes vf 
Business services = 14* 14* “= 20 -- 16 13 14 
Consumer services 68 49 42 2h 28 56 36 39 32 
Public services -- -- 23 41 of 27 29 29 33 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total 
Goods production 40 oo 25 19 19 -- 25 22 27 
Distribution ABS 14 13 G:, 10 -- 12 11 12 
Business services Lae 9 11 24 VE 10* 14 13 12 
Consumer services 37 41 34 19 26 55 31 35 oi 
Public services as 9 16 33 2g 24 19 19 23 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


a. The ‘Non-students’ category is a subtotal comprising the first five categories. 


b. ‘Total employment’ refers to the total Canadian employed population. 


Source: 
Number 71-220, 1996. 


Sales and service occupations predominated, 
accounting for 33% of all jobs. The most frequent 
jobs within this category were at the intermediate 
skill level, particularly sales clerks and food and bev- 
erage servers. At the elemental skill level, cashiers, 
food counter attendants, and security guards were 
among the most common occupations. A smaller 
number were in more senior positions as sales or 
service supervisors or managers. 


Occupations in business, finance, and admin- 
istration were the next most frequent, at 20% of all 
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jobs. Most were working at the intermediate skill 
level, as office clerks, telephone operators, bank 
tellers, shippers and receivers, and related occu- 
pations. Those working at the technical skill level 
included secretaries, administrative assistants, 
and supervisors. 


Occupations in trades, transport, and equip- 
ment operation accounted for 14% of all jobs. 
Carpenters, welders, motor vehicle mechanics, 
heavy-duty equipment mechanics, and other 
skilled trades were the most frequent occupations 
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at the technical level. At the intermediate skill 
level, the most frequent were truck drivers, deliv- 
ery drivers, and heavy equipment operators. 


These three categories accounted for about 
two-thirds of all jobs among youth aged 22 to 24. 
The remaining one-third were distributed over the 
other six occupational groups. The largest group 
apart from those above was at the professional 
level in education, particularly elementary and 
secondary school teachers and postsecondary 
teaching and research assistants. 


FIGURE 4-1 


Sales and service occupations predomi- 
nated, accounting for 33% of jobs among 
youth. Occupations in business, finance, 
and administration were the next most 
common, at 20%. Trades, transport, and 
equipment operation occupations 
accounted for 14% of all jobs. Together, 
these three categories accounted for 
about two-thirds of jobs among youth 
aged 22 to 24. 


Occupations of employed youth aged 22 to 24, by major groups of the 
National Occupational Classification 


MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS 


SKILL LEVEL A: 
PROFESSIONAL 


SKILL LEVEL B: 
TECHNICAL 


SKILL LEVEL C: 
INTER-MEDIATE 


SKILL LEVEL D: 
ELEMENTAL 


The two digit codes in the upper left-hand corner of cells are NOC Major Group codes. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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The National Occupational Classification (NOC) 


The NOC is an organizational framework of occupations in the Canadian economy developed by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Each major group within the system has a two-digit code, as shown in 
Figure 4-1. Within each of these major groups there are minor groups with unique three-digit code numbers. 
Within each minor group there are unit groups, each with a unique four-digit code. There are 522 occupa- 
tional unit groups that embrace approximately 25,000 job titles. Each job reported by 1995 SLF respondents 
was assigned a four-digit NOC code. 


Skill Level is defined generally as the amount and type of education and training required to enter and 
perform the duties of an occupation. The skill level categories are meant to be broad guidelines based on 
four commonly accepted entry routes for employment and reflect requirements most generally demanded by 
employers. 


Each minor and unit group is assigned to one of the skill levels. Management occupations are not 
assigned to a skill level category because factors other than education and training (e€.g., previous experi- 
ence, capital) are often more significant determinants for employment. 


The classification describes the educational and training requirements for occupations. However, the 
education and experience of particular job incumbents may not correspond exactly to the level described. 
Persons may be overqualified for their work or they may work in occupations for which the entry requirements 
have changed after they became employed. 


The skill level categories and requirements are defined as follows: 


Skill Level A: Professional ¢ University degree (bachelor’s, master’s, or doctorate) 


Skill Level B: Technical Two to three years of postsecondary education at community college, 
institute of technology or CEGEP, or 

Two to four years of apprenticeship training, or 

Three to four years of secondary school and more then two years of on- 
the-job training, training courses, or specific work experience. 
Occupations with supervisory responsibilities are also assigned to skill 
level B. 

Occupations with significant health and safety responsibilities (e.g., fire 
fighters, police officers, and registered nursing assistants) are 
also assigned to skill level B. 

Skill Level C: Intermediate One to four years of secondary school education. 

Up to two years of on-the-job training, training courses or specific work 
experience. 

Skill Level D: Elemental Up to two years of secondary school and short work demonstration or on- 
the-job training. 


Distinct patterns are evident when we exam- 
ine the distribution of occupations by educational 
status and gender. Four broad occupational cate- 
gories emerge: 


1) blue collar; 

2) clerical, sales and service; 

3) professional and managerial; and 
) 


4) other skilled and technical occupations. 
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Among the leavers, there were pronounced 
gender tracks. About 63% of the men worked in 
blue collar occupations, while three-quarters of 
the women worked in clerical, sales, or service 
jobs, mainly at the intermediate and elemental 
levels. Almost 25% of the male leavers were work- 
ing in skilled trades and other blue collar 
occupations classed at Skill Level B, the technical 
level. Even among male leavers who reported no 
further education or training since leaving high 
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school, 22% were working in skilled blue collar 
occupations. Only a small (unreportable) propor- 
tion of female leavers worked in blue collar 
occupations, and these were primarily jobs in 
which few if any males were present (such as 
seamstresses and food processing machine oper- 
ators). About 26% of the men worked in clerical, 
sales and service occupations; typical jobs were 
cooks, kitchen helpers, grocery clerks, as well as 
sales and service supervisors. 


About 63% of male school leavers worked 
in blue collar occupations, while three- 
quarters of female leavers worked in 
clerical, sales, or service jobs, mainly at 
the intermediate and elemental skill lev- 
els. In contrast, nearly one-half of 
university graduates, both male and 
female, were working in professional or 
managerial occupations. 


Occupational categories 


Blue collar includes all occupations at the tech- 
nical, intermediate and elemental levels in 
trades, transport and equipment operation, as 
well as occupations specific to primary indus- 
try and to processing, manufacturing and 
utilities (Major Groups 72/73, 74, 76, 82, 84, 
86, 92, 94, and 96 in the National Occupational 
Classification (NOC) system). 


Clerical, sales, and service include all occupa- 
tions in the sales and service category, 
including the management level, as well as 
occupations at the intermediate level in busi- 
ness, finance and administration, and 
occupations at the intermediate level in health 
(Major Groups 14, 34, 06, 62, 64, and 66). Itis 
appropriate to include the higher levels of the 
sales and service occupations because, 
although some require a postsecondary diplo- 
ma or certificate, access to most of the jobs 
actually held at these levels is possible with 
experience at lower levels and/or short training 
courses or training provided by an employer. 


Professional and managerial occupations 
include all those classified at Skill Level A 
(Major Groups 11, 21, 31, 41, and 51) as well 
as all management occupations except those 
in sales and service. 


Other skilled and technical occupations are the 
balance of occupations at Skill Level B (Major 
Groups 12, 22, 32, 42, and 52). 
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Similar patterns appeared among the high 
school graduates and those with some postsec- 
ondary education. They worked in segments of 
the labour market where there were strong gender 
divisions. Over 70% of the women in all three 
groups were working in clerical, sales, and service 
occupations. Large numbers of the male high 
school graduates also worked in clerical, sales, 
and service occupations, but they predominated 
in the blue collar jobs. 


The patterns were quite different among 
those with a postsecondary degree, diploma, or 
certificate. Nearly one-half of university graduates, 
both male and female, were working in profes- 
sional or managerial occupations. Here too, 
though, there were distinct gender patterns. Men 
with university degrees were much more likely 
than women to be working in professional occu- 
pations in the natural and applied sciences (which 
include engineering), as well as in business, 
finance and administration. Female university 
graduates were more likely to be teachers, espe- 
cially in elementary and secondary school. Large 
proportions of both male and female university 
graduates also worked in clerical, sales and ser- 
vice occupations. 


Among other postsecondary graduates, over 
one-third of the men worked in blue collar jobs, 
primarily in skilled trades. Another 31% worked in 
clerical, sales and service occupations, primarily 
at the intermediate and elemental levels. Almost 
one-half of the women worked in clerical, sales 
and service occupations, also mainly at the inter- 
mediate and elemental levels. Over one-half of the 
women who had completed a non-university post- 
secondary program worked in_ professional, 
managerial and technical occupations, however, 
particularly in nursing and teaching, as well as in 
skilled administrative and business occupations.* 
About 35% of the men had jobs at these levels, 
notably in natural and applied sciences. 


Postsecondary students of both genders were 
heavily concentrated in clerical, sales and service 
jobs typical of the student labour market— 
cashiers, sales clerks and general office clerks. 
Some had professional or managerial jobs, most- 
ly as teaching or research assistants. 
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Table 4-4 Occupations of youth aged 22 to 24 without a postsecondary degree, diploma or 


certificate 
Leavers 
Men Women Total 
Blue collar 63 -- 51 
Clerical, sales, service 26 76 39 


Professional, managerial -- == = 


Other technical & skilled = ae 2s 
Total 100 100 100 


Totals may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Relationship between job and 
education 


Significant numbers of youth worked in jobs 
described in the NOC system as requiring less 
education than they had completed. We used the 
data on occupations from the survey to estimate 
the extent of this phenomenon jor four groups: the 
high school graduates, those with some postsec- 
ondary education, university graduates, and other 
postsecondary graduates. The results are pre- 
sented in Chart 4-1.° 


About 23% of the men without further post- 
secondary education were working in jobs at Skill 
Level D—for example, as security guards, janitors, 
and kitchen helpers. A further 22% were working 
in Skill Level C jobs that did not require a high 
school diploma—jobs such as truck drivers, ware- 
housemen, and mechanical assemblers. In total, 
45% of the male high school graduates without 


(Percent) 

High School graduates Some postsecondary 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 

48 Se 33 38 -- 25 

41 Ta 55 42 71 55 

-- -- 4* -- oc 8 

-- -- Sa -- 12" i 

100 100 100 100 100 100 


further education were working in jobs that did not 
require a high school diploma. About 13% of the 
female high school graduates without further post- 
secondary education were working in jobs at Skill 
Level D—for example, cashiers, kitchen helpers, 
and light duty cleaners. A further 18% of female 
high school graduates were working in Skill Level 
C jobs that did not require a high school diplo- 
ma—jobs such as _ housekeepers’ and 
estheticians. The overall rate of 31% was consid- 
erably lower than for men of this group, primarily 
because of the higher percentage of women work- 
ing in clerical jobs, where a high school diploma is 
usually required. 


Men with postsecondary education were 
much more likely than those without further edu- 
cation to be working in jobs that usually or always 
require a high school diploma. In addition, a larg- 
er proportion were working in jobs at Skill Level B, 
especially in sales and service occupations. 


Table 4-5 Occupations of youth aged 22 to 24 with postsecondary education or training 


Leavers 
Men Women Total 


Blue collar -- -- 6m 
Clerical, sales, service 30 Seale $38} 
Professional, managerial 48 49* 46 
Other technical & skilled -- -- 14 
Total 100 100 100 


Totals may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


(Percent) 
High School graduates Some postsecondary 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
35 == 16 = = 9* 
31 47 41 55 1¢2 64 
19 26 21 Nia 15” 16 
i fteje == 23 2 =e ile 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
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There was little difference between the women of 
the two groups, however, as their general patterns 
of employment were similar. 


CHART 4-1 


Proportion of youth working in jobs requiring 
less education than they had completed 


High school graduates = 


Some postsecondary 


University graduates | 


Other postsecondary graduates 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Among male university graduates, 28% were 
working at jobs in Skill Levels C and D. These jobs 
were primarily in clerical, sales, and service occu- 
pations, for example, stock clerks, sales clerks, 
waiters, and security guards. Female university 
graduates showed a similar pattern; about 33% 
were working at jobs in Skill Levels C and D, espe- 
cially in clerical and sales and service jobs. Typical 
jobs at this level were general office clerks, recep- 
tionists and switchboard operators, sales clerks, 
waitresses, and cashiers. 


Of the group with other postsecondary qualifi- 
cations, about 36% of the men and 38% of the 
women were employed at Skill Levels C or D. The 
women at this level were concentrated in clerical 
or sales and service jobs, while the men were 
more dispersed across sales and service, clerical, 
and blue collar jobs. 


It is important to interpret these findings with 
caution, for a number of reasons. First, completion 
of secondary school is an important objective for 
all young people. Its purpose should not be linked 
exclusively to qualifications for the labour market. 
A good secondary education provides knowledge 
and skills relevant to all aspects of life. Moreover, 
a high school diploma is an important qualification 
for postsecondary studies, even if these are not 
taken up immediately after leaving high school. 
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Therefore we should not assume that those with a 
high school diploma working in jobs at Skill Level D 
are ‘overqualified’ or even ‘mismatched’, 
although it may often be true that the skills they 
have to offer are not used to good advantage in 
these jobs. Jobs at Skill Level C that do not 
require a high school diploma—for example, truck 
drivers and estheticians—often do require special 
training and licensing, and the skills learned in 
high school can be an advantage in this further 
training. Finally, when the labour market is slack, 
as it has been throughout the 1990s, many 
employers use the high school diploma as 
a selection criterion even when it may not be 
necessary for the job. 


To some extent, these findings reflect the shift 
in demand in the labour market towards the two 
opposite poles of educational achievement. For 
the 1990s, the Human Resources Development 
Canada has predicted that the two areas of great- 
est job growth will be those demanding more than 
16 years of education and those requiring less 
than 12. The growth projected for jobs demanding 
just a high school diploma—no more, no less—is 
expected to be negligible.° 


The findings also indicate that a postsec- 
ondary qualification is no guarantee of access to 
an occupation at Skill Level A or B, at least for 
youth in this age group. Other studies have shown 
that the extent to which postsecondary graduates 
may be working at lower skill levels varies a great 
deal by field of study, a factor not covered by this 
survey, and that it tends to decline in the five years 
after graduation. In other words, large numbers of 
young workers with postsecondary qualifications 
experience delays in finding jobs at Skill Levels A 
and B, but to date most do eventually succeed in 
doing so.’ 


Since those in this age group are still relatively 
young and inexperienced for employment for which 
they may be qualified, it is not valid to conclude that 
they will continue to have difficulty finding work that 
reflects their level of education in the future. The 
survey was conducted during a period of ‘jobless 
recovery’ when young workers had great difficulty 
finding work of any kind. Their experience in the 
future will depend not only on their educational 
achievement but also on other training and experi- 
ence they gain after leaving school as well as the 
level of demand in the labour market. 
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Table 4-6 Industry of employment, first and most recent reference jobs 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 


graduates 


sss... eo 


Men aged 22 to 24 
Goods production 


First reference job 45 33 30 aif: 29 16* 31 
Most recent reference job 50 36 30 26* 32 20* 34 
Distribution 

First reference job 14* 2” Oe -- 10* -- 11 
Most recent reference job VW 16* 19* -- 14* -- 14 
Business services 

First reference job == -- -- PXsy 9* -- 8 
Most recent reference job -- -- oe Zig) Wee -- 9 
Consumer services 

First reference job 32 46 46 27* 45 61 44 
Most recent reference job 26 40 33 19% 32 59 36 
Public services 

First reference job aa = =a -- 8* ee 6 
Most recent reference job =< -- es -- 1G. -- 7 


Women aged 22 to 24 
Goods production 


First reference job iy Gi -- -- if: -- 7h 
Most recent reference job -- 2 i) ish i 8 9 
Distribution 

First reference job == -- -- -- ue -- 6 
Most recent reference job -- Ge -- -- a -- 7 


Business services 


First reference job =o -- -- 19° 15 -- 11 
Most recent reference job -- Wer -- 18* 19 -- Ws 
Consumer services 

First reference job 70 68 69 39 48 a 58 
Most recent reference job 62 55 49 25 34 60 45 
Public services 

First reference job -- 14° 1s PT 24 WZ 18 
Most recent reference job -- 2 2ile 37 3S 14* 24 
Total youth aged 22 to 24 

Goods production 

First reference job 36 21 20 We Is 11 20 
Most recent reference job 38 26* 21 19% lia 14 22 
Distribution 

First reference job 12* 9 ta 8* 8 Ths 9 
Most recent reference job 12 10 ia 8* 8 aa S 
Business services 

First reference job 4* 6* 68* 21 We ei 9 
Most recent reference job 4* Ga Wallin 22 13 8* 10 
Consumer services 

First reference job 43 BS) 56 34 46 66 51 
Most recent reference job 45 58 She) 36 49 68 53 
Public services 

First reference job -- 8 10 21 18 8* 12 
Most recent reference job -- 9 10 22 19 8* 12 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Table 4-7 Occupation of employment, first and most recent reference job 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 
graduates 
Men aged 22 to 24 
Blue collar 
First reference job 59 43 36 -- 31 19* 37 
Most recent reference job 63 46 41 -- 34 25 40 
Clerical 
First reference job -- 9 -- me =e ss 7* 
Most recent reference job = 8* 8* -- bs ae 7 
Sales & service 
First reference job 27 A 44 27 41 59 41 
Most recent reference job 20 35 35 27* 29 52 33 
Professional, managerial 
First reference job -- -- -- 40 nO -- g* 
Most recent reference job -- -- -- 42 14* -- 10 
Other technical & skilled 
First reference job -- -- ss # Oe fee 7* 
Most recent reference job -- -- -- 2 16* = 10* 
Women aged 22 to 24 
Blue collar 
First reference job Ate 4* -- -- -- ee 4* 
Most recent reference job 2 8* -- -- -- -- 5* 
Clerical 
First reference job -- 19 13° le 16 16* 1S 
Most recent reference job 8* 24 22 yee 16 19* 18 
Sales & service 
First reference job 78 63 70 30) 49 63 58 
Most recent reference job 67 50 54 25a 37 53 45 
Professional, managerial 
First reference job =< -- = 29* 14 -- 10* 
Most recent reference job -- -- -- 41 22 -- 16 
Other technical & skilled 
First reference job -- Wal” 10* 14* 18 163 14* 
Most recent reference job -- We ale 12* 23 Ailie We 
Total youth aged 22 to 24 
Blue collar 
First reference job 45 26 22 9* 14 11 21 
Most recent reference job 48 31 26 Ba 15 15 24 
Clerical 
First reference job 4* 14 Of 14* 16 13 2 
Most recent reference job 2a 1S 16 16* i? 13 1S 
Sales & service 
First reference job 42 50 56 34 43 61 48 
Most recent reference job 34 43 42 26 30 By 38 
Professional, managerial 
First reference job == -- 4* 30 12 5a 8 
Most recent reference job -- a 6* 36 17 5a 10 
Other technical & skilled 
First reference job loa 8* Ba Ve 15 ial lin 
Most recent reference job 8* g* 9* 14* 21 14 13 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Table 4-8 Employment by occupational skill level (NOC), first and most recent reference jobs 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 


graduates 


nnn IIIS 


Men aged 22 to 24 


Managerial 
First reference job -- 9* -- -- as z2 7 
Most recent reference job -- 9° = = Ta -- 8 


A. Professional 


First reference job == -- -- 34 -- -- 7 
Most recent reference job -- -- = Sif 13 -- 8 
B. Technical 

First reference job 40 eli 32 -- 31 18 29 
Most recent reference job 42 28 5h) 24* 39 19 32 
C. Intermediate 

First reference job 35 40 32 28* 38 39 36 
Most recent reference job 40 40 33 Zale 33 41 36 
D. Elemental 

First reference job 20 23 AS) = 16 25 21 
Most recent reference job keke 21 ue -- 9 24 16 


Women aged 22 to 24 


Managerial 
First reference job -- -- -- = = és 6 
Most recent reference job -- -- -- “f = ah a 


A. Professional 


First reference job -- -- -- exe) 13 -- 9 
Most recent reference job -- = -- 31 20 -- 12 
B. Technical 

First reference job 19* 7 18* 1195 25 We 20 
Most recent reference job 225 22 ithe 16* 29 /2xE) 23 
C. Intermediate 

First reference job 41 53 48 41 39 47 44 
Most recent reference job 48 53 55 36 36 47 44 
D. Elemental 

First reference job 32° 23 22 eh 18 27 21 
Most recent reference job iteh 13* 16* -- sy Pi 13 


Total youth aged 22 to 24 


Managerial 
First reference job -- a ila ham 5 g* 6 
Most recent reference job = g* Vis WO 6* Ga 7 


A. Professional 


First reference job -- -- 4* 29 12 By 8 
Most recent reference job -- oe Gr 33 ee iB)" 10 
B. Technical 

First reference job 34 20 26 We 27 18 25 
Most recent reference job 36 25 27 20 33 22 28 
C. Intermediate 

First reference job 37 46 39 36 39 43 40 
Most recent reference job 42 46 43 oi 36 44 40 
D. Elemental 

First reference job 24 23 24 10* iia 26 21 


Most recent reference job 15 18 i 6* 8 22 14 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Mobility in the labour market 


We can use the data gathered in the 1995 SLF to 
assess the degree of mobility of young workers in 
the labour market between their first and most 
recent reference jobs. As time passed after their 
departure from full-time high school, did they tend 
to move from one industry to another? Did they 
tend to move from jobs that required lower skill 
levels to more highly skilled jobs? 


Before examining these questions, it is impor- 
tant to highlight a key finding. Only 42% of all 
young people in this age group had held two or 
more reference jobs by the time of the survey. 
About 35% had held a single reference job, and 
23% had never had a reference job. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to show any movement at all for 
over half of the group under study. The analysis 
here must of course omit those who had never 
had a reference job. For those who had only held 
one reference job, we have used that one job as 
both the first and the most recent reference job. 


It is also important to keep in mind that, as 
noted in Chapter 3, a large percentage of the first 
reference jobs were already held at the time of 
leaving high school. Moreover, 20% of the age 
group were full-time students at the time of the 
survey. Taken as a whole, the group under study 
was still very much in the process of transition. 
Therefore, we cannot draw any firm conclusions 
about the longer-term success or failure of their 
transitions from data on movement from the first 
to most recent reference job. 


We can, nevertheless, make out some distinct 
patterns of movement in the labour market 
between the first and most recent reference jobs. 
Looking first at industries (Table 4-6), there was 
movement out of jobs in the consumer services 
industries among all groups, even among post- 
secondary students. With a few minor exceptions, 
the presence of young people in all groups grew 
in each of the other sectors. 


A complementary pattern appears in the find- 
ings on occupational categories (Table 4-7). Here 
we find a movement out of sales and service 
occupations among every group (except for male 
university graduates where the proportion 
remained at 27%*). Again, with a few minor 
exceptions, the percentage of youth in each of the 
other occupational groups increased. Here we 
have separated clerical occupations from sales 
and service to show that there was net movement 
into clerical occupations, especially by women. 
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Many first reference jobs were really still 
‘Student’ jobs. Over time, young people 
who gained the appropriate skills and 
experience tended to move out of these 
‘student’ jobs and into other sectors. There 
was also evidence of some movement 
from lower to higher levels of skill, espe- 
cially among youth with postsecondary 
qualifications. Nevertheless, at this early 
stage in the transition process, there was 
still a high incidence of well-educated 
youth working at relatively low skill levels in 
their most recent reference job. 


We have seen above that the consumer ser- 
vices industries are a prime employer of students. 
The findings suggest that many of the first refer- 
ence jobs are really still ‘student’ jobs, and that 
young people who gain the appropriate skills and 
experience tend to move away from them to other 
sectors over time. 


There was also evidence of a gradual move- 
ment from lower to higher levels of skill, although 
this was rather modest (Table 4-8). It was most 
evident among those with postsecondary qualifi- 
cations. Nevertheless, at this early stage in the 
transition process, there was a high incidence of 
well-educated youth working at the elemental and 
particularly the intermediate skill levels in their 
most recent reference job. 


Notes for Chapter 4 


1. The author wishes to acknowledge the assis- 
tance of Frangois Lamontagne in the initial 
design of this chapter and for his advice 
throughout its preparation. 


2. See, for example, Julian Tanner, Harvey 
Krahn, and Timothy Hartnagel. Fractured 
Transitions from School to Work: Revisiting 
the Dropout Problem. Toronto: Oxford 
University press, 1995, 136-139. 


3. See Human Resources Development Canada, 
National Occupational Classification. Ottawa: 
Canada Communications Group, 1993. 


4. The combined estimate for professional, man- 
agerial and technical occupations was over 
50%, even though the estimate for ‘other tech- 
nical & skilled’ jobs is not shown in Table 4-5. 
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We began by assigning each job reported to 
its appropriate level within the NOC system. 
We supplemented this data by reviewing the 
four-digit occupational codes for jobs at Skill 
Level C, the intermediate level, to identify 
those occupations that did not require a high 
school diploma. We assumed for our analysis 
that Skill Level B was not necessarily below 
the education level of university graduates 
because some jobs might be considered 
entry-level positions or appropriate levels for 
graduates in certain fields. For example, engi- 
neers might have been working as technical 
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sales representatives in areas that demanded 
their expertise. 


See Improving Social Security in Canada: A 
Discussion Paper. Ottawa: Human Resources 
Development Canada, 1994, p. 16. 


See the various reports on the National 
Graduates Surveys and Follow-up of 
Graduates Surveys, Human Resources 
Development Canada and Statistics Canada. 
The latest of these, “The Class of ‘90 
Revisited.” is available through the Internet at 
http://www.hrdce-drhe.gce.ca. 
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Chapter 5 


Quality of Youth Employment 


Richard Marquarat' 


In this chapter, we examine several other topics 
related to youth labour market activity not covered 
in Chapters 3 or 4. These topics include non-stan- 
dard employment, wages, combining education 
and work, and job satisfaction. In addition, this 
chapter summarizes and draws some conclusions 
from the labour market analyses presented in 
Chapters 3, 4 and 5. 


Non-standard employment 


A standard job is a full-time (80 or more hours per 
week), permanent position with an employer. Non- 
standard forms of employment include part-time 
and temporary jobs, own-account self-employ- 
ment (without employees), and multiple jobs. 
Part-time employment among all Canadian youth 
(aged 15 to 24) increased significantly in the 
1980s and 1990s, partly because of increased 
participation in education. Still, between 1989 and 
1995, the ratio of part-time to total youth employ- 
ment increased from 34% to 45%. The percentage 
for whom this was involuntary increased from 18% 
to 27%.* 


The 1995 SLF asked for details about the 
main job held by each respondent in the previous 
week. (The main job was the one at which the 
respondent usually worked the most hours per 
week.) In 1995, one in four 22 to 24 year-olds with 
jobs were employed part-time in their main job— 
30% of women and 20% of men. Excluding 
students, however, only 15% were in part-time 
jobs—21% of women and 10% of men. As shown 
in Table 5-1, the rate of part-time employment is 
considerably higher for students compared to 
other youth. The rates for young people who were 
not students were comparable to those for work- 
ers aged 25 and older in Labour Force Survey 
data for 1995; the non-student men in this age 
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group were somewhat more likely than older 
males to be employed part time, while non-stu- 
dent women were somewhat less likely to be 
employed part time than women over 25. 


Attendance at school or training programs 
was the largest single reason for part-time 
employment for both men and women. Women 
were more likely than men to be working part time 
because of personal or family responsibilities. 
About three in ten young people working part time 
(832% of women and 27% of men) were doing so 
because they could not find full-time work. Among 
non-students, involuntary part-time work repre- 
sented a much higher proportion of total part-time 
work—44% for women and 41% for men. Overall, 
women experienced much more involuntary part- 
time employment than men. Among all women 
aged 22 to 24 who had jobs, and who were not 
primarily students, about one in ten were working 
part time because they could not find full-time 
jobs; for men, this rate was much lower. 


Temporary employment—jobs for which there 
was a definite termination date—accounted for 
over 18% of all employment, ranging from 13% 
among leavers and high school graduates to over 
20% among those with further education. Gender 
differences were less pronounced than for part- 
time employment. 


Self-employment accounted for less than 10% 
of all jobs. Its incidence was highest among male 
leavers (11%) and among men with some post- 
secondary education (12%). For men in these 
groups, self-employment was concentrated in 
technical and intermediate blue collar occupa- 
tions, such as truck drivers and craftspeople. 
Among males with postsecondary qualifications, 
self-employment was spread across professional 
and technical occupations, such as financial 
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Table 5-1 Prevalence of part-time employment, youth aged 22 to 24 


(Percent) 
Men Women Total 
Leavers Wi 24* 11 
High school graduates 9* 19* 3 
Some postsecondary 104 24 19 
University graduates =< 24* 18 
Other postsecondary graduates =< 18 15 
Postsecondary students 79 78 78 
Non-students? 10 21 15 
All groups 20 30 2S) 
Total work force i 28 19 
Total work force aged 25+ 6 24 10 


a. The ‘Non-students’ category is a subtotal comprising the first five categories. 


Source: School Leavers Follow up Survey, 1995. For total work force and total work force aged 25 and over in 1995, Statistics Canada, Labour Force 
Annual Averages, 1995, Catalogue Number 71-220, 1996. 


Table 5-2 Reasons for part-time work, youth aged 22 to 24 


(Percent) 

Men Women Total 
Going to school, training 55 42 48 
Could only find part-time work Zh 32 29 
Full-time work was less than 30 hrs per week g* net 10 
Personal/family responsibilities -- 6* 4* 
Other reasons -- 9* 9" 
Total 100 100 100 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Table 5-3 Involuntary part-time employment as a percentage of total part-time employment, 
youth aged 22 to 24 


(Percent) 
Men Women Total 
Leavers -- -- 41 
High school graduates = 39* 36 
Some postsecondary -- etl ¢ 29 
University graduates -- 43* 47 
Other postsecondary graduates -- ay aie 
Postsecondary students -- 14* 15 
Non-students? 41 44 43 
All groups Pag & 32 29 
Total work force 33 31 32 
Total work force aged 15 to 24 25 28 Pa 
Total work force aged 25+ 42 33 35 


a. The ‘Non-students’ category is a subtotal comprising the first five categories. 


Source: School Leavers Follow up Survey, 1995. For total work force and total work force aged 25 and over in 1995, Statistics Canada, Labour Force 
Annual Averages, 1995, Catalogue Number 71-220, 1996. 
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analysts and computer programmers, skilled 
trades, and retail and wholesale sales occupa- 
tions. Among women, self-employment was also 
highest among the leavers, typically in sales and 
service occupations. Among women with postsec- 
ondary qualifications, over one-half of self- 
employment was in retail trade. 


When temporary and_ self-employment 
are added to part-time-employment, the percent- 
age of non-standard employment to total 
employment is 41% for all groups. When students 
are excluded, the percentage is 34%. This com- 
pares to a total of 31% for the work force as a 
whole during 1995.° 


CHART 5-1 


Non-standard employment as a 
percentage of total employment 
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"Temporary" and "Self-employment" were mutually exclusive categories. Youth with both 
temporary and part-time employment were counted only once, as part time. 

a. The "Non-students" category is a subtotal comprising the first five categories. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Many of these young workers also held more 
than one job. Multiple job holding (13%) was much 
more common among youth than in the work force 
as a whole (5%). The rates were especially high 
among women with postsecondary qualifications. 
For example, about 19%* of female university 
graduates held multiple jobs. Moreover, the main 
job of female university graduates with multiple 
jobs tended to be at a much lower skill level than 
the main job of their male counterparts. About 
80% of the male university graduates had their 
main job at the managerial, professional or tech- 
nical level. Only 20% of the females had jobs at 
this level; they typically worked as sales clerks or 
cashiers in their main job. Among those with other 
postsecondary qualifications, women were much 
more likely to have multiple jobs but gender dis- 
parity was not so evident in the type of job. About 
50% of both men and women had their main job 
at the managerial, professional or technical level. 
Many of the women had their main job in health- 
related occupations, such as nurses, while the 
men tended to have their main job in one of the 
skilled trades. 


Multiple job holding (13%) was much 
more common among youth than in the 
work force as a whole (5%). 


Wages 


The SLF asked respondents about their wages, in 
their main job only, during the week before the 
survey. The data on wages do not include income 
from additional jobs by multiple jobholders. (Nor 
do we show here the effect of social transfers on 


Table 5-4 Proportion of employed youth aged 22 to 24 holding more than one job 


Leavers 

High school graduates 

Some postsecondary 
University graduates 

Other postsecondary graduates 
Postsecondary students 

All groups 

Total work force 


(Percent) 

Men Women Total 
fa -- 8 
5s 15* 9 

t5t 14* 15 
-- 19* 1078 
10* 18 15 
-- 14* 12 
10 15 13 
4 5 5 


Source: School Leavers Follow up Survey, 1995. For total work force and total work force aged 25 and over in 1995, Statistics Canada, Labour Force 


Annual Averages, 1995, Catalogue Number 71-220, 1996. 
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total income.) Among non-students, male univer- 
sity graduates had the highest median weekly 
wage ($577), while the lowest ($260) was earned 
by female leavers. Women’s wages were signifi- 
cantly lower than men’s in all groups except 
students. The lower wages for women reflect, in 
part, their higher rates of part-time employment. 
When we compare the wages of full-time earners 
only, the gap between men’s and women’s earn- 
ings closes marginally for all groups except 
students, where male earnings jump from near 
equality to 36% higher than females. 


Since multiple job holding is higher among 
women and among those with higher levels 
of education, we can infer that adding wages from 
additional jobs would tend to increase the 
difference in total income among educational 
groups and decrease the difference between men 
and women. 


CHART 5-2 


Median weekly wages, by educational 
status and gender 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Combining Education and Work 


Respondents were asked if they had taken any 
education or training from a school, college, or 
university while they had the job they held in the 
week before the survey. To some extent, the 
results reflect the way we have defined the 
groups. Of course, 100% of the full-time students 
answered yes to this question. A very low per- 
centage of the high school graduates answered 
yes, since they are defined as a group that has not 
undertaken further education for a certificate, 
diploma, or degree beyond high school; the edu- 
cation or training they reported here was 
presumably not for credit. The results for the other 
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groups tell us something of the involvement in for- 
mal education by those who were not 
postsecondary students at the time of the survey. 
Female leavers and university graduates had 
lower levels of this type of educational participa- 
tion than did their male counterparts, likely 
because of family responsibilities. 


CHART 5-3 


Education or training from a school, 
university or college during the job held in 
the week before the survey 


a. The "Non-students" category is a subtotal comprising the first five categories. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Those with some postsecondary education 
were more likely than other groups to be involved 
in formal education, suggesting a high incidence 
of combining work and studies in that group. 
Those who had already received a postsecondary 
qualification were not far behind, however. In con- 
trast, leavers and youth with no more than a high 
school diploma had a much lower incidence of 
involvement in formal education. 


Respondents were also asked if they had 
taken any career or job-related education or train- 
ing (such as programs, courses, workshops, 
seminars, and tutorials) while they had the job 
held in the week before the survey. Overall, 41% 
of young people with jobs had taken such training. 
The rate was lowest for high school leavers (28%) 
and highest for postsecondary students (60%). 
The results support the findings of other studies 
that most job-related training by young Canadians 
is undertaken by those who already have higher 
levels of education. There do not appear to be 
major gender differences here, but the question 
did not distinguish between different types and 
durations of training programs. Other studies have 
found that young men are more likely than young 
women to receive job-related training.’ 
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CHART 5-4 


Career or job-related education or training 
during the job held in the week before 
the survey 


41% 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


There is a suggestion of this gender bias in 
the level of employer support for the education 
and training of young workers. Those who had 
undertaken education or training were asked if 
their employer had paid for, provided transporta- 
tion, given time off, or given any other support 
towards this education or training while in the job 
they held in the week before the survey. With this 
broad definition, results indicated a high incidence 
of employer support. Male university graduates 
had the highest level (84%), much higher than 
their female counterparts (67%). Among all 
groups except leavers and full-time students, men 
received more support from employers for their 
education and training than women. 


CHART 5-5 


Proportion of employed youth receiving 
employer support for education or training 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Job satisfaction 


Respondents were asked how satisfied they were 
with their main job in the week before the survey. 
In all groups, the rate of satisfaction was very 
high. About nine in ten employed youth reported 
being either satisfied (57%) or very satisfied 
(36%). Those with postsecondary qualifications 
were more likely to describe themselves as ‘very 
satisfied’, but the university graduates were also 
least likely to be satisfied. 


CHART 5-6 


Level of satisfaction with main job 


MM Satisfied |] Very satisfied | 


Leavers 

High school graduates 
Some postsecondary 
University graduates 


Other postsecondary graduates 


Postsecondary students 


All groups 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


This finding is remarkable when we consider 
the proportions of youth working in jobs requiring 
less education than they had and the degree of 
involuntary part-time employment noted earlier. 
‘Satisfaction’ may reflect a feeling that one has 
made a satisfactory accommodation with the 
labour market, all things considered, rather than a 
strong appreciation for one’s work. The picture 
becomes a little clearer when youth are asked for 
details on the most and least satisfying aspects of 
their work. 


About nine in ten employed youth report- 
ed being either satisfied (57%) or very 
satisfied (36%) with their main job in the 
week before the survey. Intrinsic rewards 
of the work (i.e., type of work, work 
demands) were the most important 
source of satisfaction for every group. 
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Respondents were asked to indicate the sin- 
gle most satisfying and the single least satisfying 
aspects of their work. Intrinsic rewards of the work 
(i.e., type of work, work demands) were the most 
important source of satisfaction for every group. 
Appreciation of the intrinsic rewards was highest 
among those with postsecondary qualifications, 
reflecting their greater access to more highly 
skilled work, but in all of the other groups it far 
surpassed every other possible source of satis- 
faction. Appreciation for the extrinsic rewards (as 
represented by wages) was highest among post- 
secondary students, reflecting the more 
instrumental view students had of their jobs. 


Intrinsic features of the work were also the great- 
est source of dissatisfaction for all groups. Hours 
of work were second as a source of dissatisfac- 
tion, ranking ahead of wages in every group. 
(Unfortunately, we cannot distinguish among 
those for whom hours were too few, too many, or 
scheduled at undesirable times.) Overall, 18% of 
those with jobs said their work had no dissatisfy- 
ing aspects at all. 


The findings show that Canadian youth place 
a high value on the intrinsic rewards of the work 
they do, and find them a source of satisfaction 
when they are positive and of dissatisfaction when 


Table 5-5 Most satisfying aspects of main job held in the week before the survey 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 
graduates 
Type of work, work demands 50 48 51 63 58 47 51 
Wages, earnings 21 19 19 3* WS) 25 19 
Other aspects 29 33 30 34 27 28 30 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Table 5-6 Least satisfying aspects of main job held in the week before the survey 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 
graduates 
Type of work, work demands 34 32 39 38 35 39 Sif 
Wages, earnings 2s 6* 10* ey 10 6* 9 
Hours of work er 25 17 18 20 20 20 
No dissatisfying aspects 20 18 14 12 1 15 18 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Table 5-7 Level of satisfaction with overall financial situation, youth aged 22 to 24 


(Percent) 
Leavers High school Some University Other Postsecondary All groups 
graduates postsecondary graduates postsecondary students 
graduates 
Very satisfied 3* 5% =- -- 8 -- Ga 
Satisfied 50 57 49 59 52 49 52 
Dissatisfied 34 25 33 26 31 36 31 
Very dissatisfied 12 12 -- -- 9 -- 10 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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they are not. Wages were less important as a 
source of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, but this 
does not signify that Canadian youth were satis- 
fied with their overall financial situation. About four 
in ten youth aged 22 to 24, including those without 
jobs, reported being dissatisfied with their finan- 
cial situation. 


Reflections on the labour market 
analyses 


Does this overview of experiences in the labour 
market give us grounds for serious concern about 
the prospects for the present generation of 
Canadian youth? The answer appears to be this: 
yes, there are problems in a number of areas, but 
the outlook of young people themselves remains 
remarkably positive. 


Unemployment remains a persistent problem 
for large numbers of youth, especially those with- 
out postsecondary qualifications. Young women 
without a degree, diploma or certificate have par- 
ticular difficulty finding work, partly because the 
blue collar sector remains largely male-dominat- 
ed. This fact may provide some explanation for the 
higher rates of high school completion and post- 
secondary education on the part of young women. 


A large percentage of youth who were no 
longer students were in jobs that required less 
education than they had completed. This situation 
bears watching. We have been hearing for over a 
decade of the growing disjuncture between the 
aspirations of youth and their educational achieve- 
ment on the one hand, and the real opportunities 
available in the labour market on the other.° 
Demand is becoming polarized into jobs that 
require either a postsecondary qualification or 
something less than a high school diploma. The 
youth surveyed were still relatively young, howev- 
er, so we should not conclude that this problem 
will continue as they get older. Still, continual mon- 
itoring of the employment conditions of youth in 
this age group will remain important. 


Underemployment in the form of involuntary 
part-time work is also a problem for youth, 
especially young women. Presumably this was a 
factor for many of the 16% of employed young 
women who held more than one job at the time 
of the survey. 
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Compared to the labour force as a whole, the 
incidence of multiple jobs and temporary jobs was 
much more common among youth, including 
those with postsecondary qualifications. This 
is consistent with the shift towards non- 
standard work among youth that has taken 
place in recent years. 


Over 40% of youth in this age group were dis- 
satisfied with their financial situation. This reflects 
a fact noted in Chapter 1: the earnings of young 
workers have fallen steadily since the early 1980s 
relative to those aged 25 and over. This trend has 
occurred within all education levels, all major 
industrial groups and all major occupational 
groups.° It is a cause for concern to the extent that 
it delays the ability of young people to establish 
themselves independently as adults in society. 
Income insecurity due to unemployment adds to 
this problem. 


It is remarkable under these circumstances 
that young people should express such a high 
level of satisfaction with their work. As noted, 
there was also a very low rate of ‘discouraged 
workers’ in this age group—people who had given 
up looking for work because they believed no jobs 
were available. The question remaining is whether 
these positive attitudes will endure as these young 
people continue on through their twenties. 
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Chapter 6 


Skill Use Among Youth 


Sid Gilbert and Jeff Frank 


Introduction 


As already noted, the occupational and industrial 
structure of the Canadian economy as well as the 
nature of work itself are changing. High unem- 
ployment and having work requiring less 
education than completed are notable features of 
the youth labour market, as the jobs being creat- 
ed become more polarized according to 
educational and skill requirements. 


This chapter first briefly reviews the broad 
economic context and the general importance of 
skills. Second, with data from the 1995 SLF, the 
chapter examines skill use among youth, as well 
as self-assessments by youth of their skill abilities. 
Finally, the connections between skills, education, 
social background characteristics and work are 
discussed. In this manner, we describe the extent 
to which generic skills were used by youth aged 
22 to 24 in 1995 and link these skills with key edu- 
cation, background and work dimensions. 


The Global Context 


A recent issue of The Economist noted that "The 
new jobs in tomorrow's industries, in manufactur- 
ing and services alike, will... require workers that 
are literate, numerate, adaptable, and trainable— 
in a word, educated." The same article suggests 
there is a growing international consensus that 
"_,.education is the key to getting rich—for coun- 
tries as well as for individuals."' 


World competition and advancing technology 
have contributed to an increase in the importance 
of knowledge and skills and their application in the 
work place. In developed countries including 
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Canada, the transition to a service economy dom- 
inated by knowledge and information means that 
many jobs now require advanced education and 
higher-order skills. People without higher level 
skills risk being left behind in terms of the labour 
market. 


As firms and labour markets change, 
some jobs become obsolete and new 
ones are created... In a flexible economy 
that is well positioned to take advantage 
of change, people will need to change 
jobs—perhaps many times. Hence work- 
ers need to acquire new skills and 
qualifications. As the skill required for cer- 
tain jobs increases, the pressure on 
poorly trained workers likewise increases. 
Whereas occupational change opens up 
new opportunities for literate and skilled 
individuals, this is not true for those who 
lack the appropriate skills, many of whom 
are at risk of long-term unemployment.’ 


Skills Are Key to Successful Work and 
Life Outcomes 


The difficulty many young people face in finding a 
job, particularly for those with little education, may 
contribute to the high educational attainment lev- 
els outlined in Chapter 2. Youth generally seem to 
understand the economic situation. According to a 
report of a recent series of focus groups on 
employment issues among postsecondary gradu- 
ates, “the prospect of earning a decent wage as a 
result of postsecondary education was often the 
impetus behind their particular field of study." 
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However, young people also seem to know 
that education is not enough. As one youth com- 
mented, "Even with an education, it doesn't 
guarantee a job when you graduate."* An adult 
who works with youth noted, 


(Youth) are not getting the jobs, they are 
not getting the skill level to be able to 
compete with older people who are com- 
peting with them for entry level jobs and 
they are the ones right now who are real- 
ly, really at risk of never entering the 
labour market successfully.° 


In addition to education, or as part of that edu- 
cation, skills are expected to be important in 
finding employment and staying employed. There 
is considerable agreement that several kinds of 
generic skills are fundamentally important for 
employment and for effective citizenship. These 
include: basic skills such as literacy and numera- 
cy; oral and written communication skills; thinking 
skills such as creativity, critical thinking and prob- 
lem-solving; and interpersonal, learning and team 
work skills. Employability skills represent a specif- 
ic application of generic skills in the workplace. 
The generic skills that are useful in the workforce 
are also useful in other areas of life—the family, 
interpersonal relationships, voluntary, leisure and 
recreational activities. 


There is some debate as to whether the so- 
called ‘hard skills’ (technical competencies) are 
more important than the ‘soft skills’ (attitudes and 
interpersonal aspects). A substantial amount of 
commentary suggests that employers are looking 
for graduates with soft skills such as the right atti- 
tude, communication and interpersonal skills, 
adaptability and flexibility, and the ability to work in 
teams.° In a highly competitive labour market, 
however, some employers may insist that job 
applicants first have the necessary technical 
skills. Still, there is little doubt that basic attitudes, 
communication and interpersonal skills are very 
important. 


Despite the recognition of the importance of 
education and skills, it is still not as simple as get- 
ting as much education as possible or as many 
skills as possible. Structural changes in the econo- 
my have resulted in changes in the kinds of skills 
required in the labour market. Unfortunately, the 
skills that young workers acquire through education 
or training do not necessarily match. Moreover, it is 
possible to have two kinds of mismatches at the 
same time: too many highly skilled individuals com- 
peting for low-skill jobs (resulting in unemployment 
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and overqualification) and too many low-skill indi- 
viduals competing for high-skill jobs (underskilling or 
a skills deficit). In this chapter, we investigate the 
skills that youth reported to be using, as well as the 
generic skill abilities that young people themselves 
believed they had to offer. 


Measuring skill use and ability 


It is costly and difficult to administer direct tests to 
measure the skills people have. Consequently, 
researchers try to use substitute skill measures 
that are valid and reliable, as well as relatively 
inexpensive. The 1995 SLF contained two kinds of 
survey questions about skills: 


1) measures of frequency of skill use and 


2) respondents’ own self-ratings of their ability in 
various skill areas. 


It is important that readers do not interpret 
these measures as direct indicators of skill profi- 
ciency. Instead, the frequency of skill use and 
self-assessment measures contained in the SLF 
are useful as independent indicators of how often 
skills were employed and how youth rated their 
own ability to perform certain generic activities.’ 


Respondents were asked about basic skill 
activities in the 12 months before the survey, 
whether at work, at school or in personal life 
generally. Consequently, these questions measured 
overall skill use. A key assumption was that if an 
activity was performed frequently, it was more likely 
to represent a demonstrable skill than unobserved 
use (i.e., skills that are used are skills that are not 
lost). It is possible, however, for people to have a skill 
and not use it because of the nature of their work, 
schooling or personal circumstances. 


The categories of skills examined included 
reading, writing, numeracy, communication, learn- 
ing and team work skills. For each skill set, four 
questions were asked. Each of these questions 
had five response categories, ranging from never 
(least frequent) to more than three times a week 
(most frequent). 


In addition, respondents were asked to rate 
their ability to do these activities; they were asked 
to rate their reading, writing, numeracy and other 
skills on a scale from one to ten (from very basic 
to very advanced). As mentioned above, reading 
or writing ability is different than frequency of 
reading or writing, although they may be some- 
what related. 
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Among youth in general, many skills 
appeared to be used only rarely 


With the reference period being the 12 months 
before the survey, nearly one in five youth aged 22 
to 24 reported never reading books or reading 
them less than once a month. Similarly, substantial 


manuals (36%) or used written materials to come 
up with new ideas (29%). Writing activities were 
even less frequent: one in four never or infrequent- 
ly wrote several paragraphs at a time, nearly 
one-half rarely wrote more than two pages, six in 
ten never or seldom changed their level of writing 
to suit different audiences, and four in ten never or 
infrequently revised material they had written. 


proportions of young people never or seldom read 


SLF skill-use questions 


The skill-use questions on the 1995 SLF measured how often young people performed various specific activ- 
ities during the 12 months before the survey. Measured in this way, the levels of skill use reported by youth 
were quite low. These might even be considered surprisingly low, especially since the skill use could have 
taken place at work, in school or as part of personal life. However, care should be taken not to interpret these 
results as absolute measures of skill use among youth. Instead, they are more useful for examining the rela- 
tive difference in skill use among various categories of young people. (See note 7 at the end of this chapter.) 


Reading: 
How often did you read books? 
How often did you read instruction manuals? 
How often did you use more than one book or other written material to gather information that you 
wanted? 
How often did you use books or other written material to create ideas? 


How often did you write several paragraphs, totalling one or two pages, such as when writing a short 
letter? 

How often did you write more than two pages, such as when writing a report, a manual, a story or 
an article? 

How often did you change your level of writing to suit different audiences? 

How often did you make at least one revision to your written work before producing a final version? 


Numeracy: 
e How often did you take measurements? 
e How often did you calculate percentages or averages? 
¢ How often did you use data presented in numerical tables, graphs or charts? 
¢ — How often did you use complex mathematical techniques? 


Verbal communication: 
How often did you lead group discussions or meetings? 
How often did you teach people how to perform tasks? 
How often did you make informal presentations or speeches? 
How often did you make formal presentations or speeches? 


Learning: 
Pe often did the results of something you had done cause you to change the way you did it the 
next time? 
How often did you put yourself in situations that required you to obtain new skills? 
How often did you identify weaknesses in the skills that you had and then take steps to improve 
these skills? 
How often did you master one level of a new skill and then go on to learn the next level? 


Group or team work: 
¢ How often did you participate in a team or group? 
¢ How often did you chose to undertake tasks as a member of a team or group? 
* How often did you create groups or teams in order to undertake tasks? 
¢ — How often did you make an important contribution to the achievement of team or group goals? 
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CHART 6-1 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting never or seldom doing these 
reading activities® 


Reading books 


Reading manuals 


Using more than one 
written source 


Using written material to 
create ideas 


a. In the 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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r 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting never or seldom doing these 
writing activities* 


Writing several paragraphs 


Writing two pages or more 


Changing level of writing 


Making revisions 


a. Inthe 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995 
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Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting never or seldom doing these 
numeracy activities® 


Taking measurements 


Calculating percentages 
or averages 


Using tables, graphs or charts 


Using complex 
mathematical techniques 


a. In the 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting never or seldom doing these 
verbal communication activities* 


Leading discussions 
or meetings 


Teaching tasks to people 


Making informal 
presentations or speeches 


Making formal 
presentations or speeches 


a. Inthe 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting never or seldom doing these 
learning activities* 


Changing approach 
to tasks 


Learning new skills 


Improving existing skills 


Matering a skill level; 
moving to next level 


a. Inthe 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting never or seldom doing these 
team work activities* 


Participating ina 
team or group 


Choosing to undertake tasks 
as a team member 


Creating groups or teams 
to undertake tasks 


Making important 
contributions to team goals 


a. Inthe 12 months before the survey. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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For numeracy skill use, large proportions of 
young people did take measurements, and calcu- 
lated percentages or averages on a regular basis. 
However, four in ten reported that they never or 
rarely used charts, tables or graphs, and six in ten 
never or seldom used complex mathematics. 


Verbal communication activities also 
appeared to be infrequently undertaken: one-half 
of these young people never or rarely led discus- 
sions, over one-half never or seldom made 
informal presentations, and more than three-quar- 
ters never or rarely gave formal presentations 
or speeches. 


The learning skills of youth, based on four 
separate questions, appeared to be used slightly 
more often than the skill-use categories men- 
tioned above. Youth were also more likely to report 
participation in group or team work activities 
but did not often create groups in order to under- 
take tasks. 


CHART 6-7 


Summary skill-use scales, youth aged 
22 to 24 


Frequency of skill use: 


Mls High (—_) Medium & = Low . 
0, 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Summary scales or indices were created for 
each skill set and divided into three categories: 
high, medium and low frequency of use. Verbal 
communication and writing were the categories 
where skills were used least often. In particular, 
75% of these young people exhibited low verbal 
communication skill use and 62% reported low 
writing skill use. This finding is especially notewor- 
thy in light of the fact that communication skills are 
a key employability skill. 
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Youth viewed their own abilities more 
favourably 


How did young people rate their own abilities in 
the various skill areas?® Considerable proportions 
of youth considered their numeracy (37%), writing 
(25%), reading (19%) and verbal (19%) skill abili- 
ties to be only at a basic level. On the other hand, 
learning and team work skills were considered to 
be more highly developed. This pattern of self- 
assessments was consistent with that found in the 
skill-use measures, reinforcing the notion that 
writing and verbal communication skills were least 
likely to be well developed. 


Skill-use measures as well as_ self- 
assessments indicated that writing and 
verbal communication skills were least 
used among youth aged 22 to 24. 
Learning and teamwork skills were used 
more often. 


CHART 6-8 


Self-assessments of skill abilities, youth 
aged 22 to 24 


@ggmg Very advanced (__) Advanced {== Basic 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


However, youth were more likely to consider 
their skill abilities to be very advanced, in compar- 
ison with the frequency of skill-use measures 
(except for numeracy). Similarly, smaller propor- 
tions of youth rated their skills as basic relative to 
the frequency of skill-use measures. As previous- 
ly indicated, however, skill use and self-assessed 
ability are two different things. 


In order to pursue this further, we directly 
examined the degree of correspondence between 
the summary use scales and the self-ratings of 
skill ability. The skill areas with the largest gaps 
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(writing, verbal communications and _ learning) 
were then investigated. 


Youth who rated themselves as having basic 
skill levels also tended to report low skill use. For 
example, 82% of youth who rated their writing 
skills as basic and 91% of those reporting basic 
verbal communication skills also exhibited infre- 
quent skill use in these areas. However, 
substantial proportions of youth who rated them- 
selves as having advanced or very advanced 
writing (45%) and verbal communication skills 
(63%) also exhibited infrequent skill use. 


In other words, many young people who did 


not use particular skills nevertheless felt they had 
strong abilities. Youth who infrequently used learn- 


CHART 6-9 


by high school status 


Reading books 


Using written materials 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 reporting never or seldom doing these activities,’ 


ing skills, for example, still rated themselves as 
having advanced (59%) or very advanced (31%) 
learning abilities. In short, youth tended to evalu- 
ate their own abilities more highly than their 
reported levels of skill use would indicate. 


Some young people may have been over-esti- 
mating their abilities. But it is also possible that 
they may have had these basic skills but were not 
using them at school, at work or in their daily lives. 
This is consistent with the high levels of youth 
working in jobs requiring less education than they 
had completed, as documented in Chapter 4. At 
age 22 to 24, many young people may not yet 
have had work that required them to use their 
abilities to the fullest. 


32% Leavers 


27% 


Graduates without further 


to create ideas 


os oO] 9% 


ie 


Graduates with further 


education or training 


| 
= 
education or training 


Writing several paragraphs 


| 22% 


49% 


Writing two pages or more 


43% 
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Changing level of writing 


Making revisions 


Using tables, graphs or charts 


Leading discussions or meetings 


o. ates | 23% 


Making informal presentations 


Making important contributions 


to team goals 


a) ° 6% 


a. In the 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Low education, low skill use 


High school leavers had lower levels of skill use 
than high school graduates, and demonstrated 
much less skill use than high school graduates 
with further education or training. Nearly one-half 
of leavers rarely wrote more than two pages, and 
over 50% did not adjust their writing, lead group 
discussions or make informal presentations. Once 
again, we note the similarity between leavers and 
graduates without postsecondary training, this 
time in terms of skill-use profiles. It would appear 
that relatively low educational attainment, whether 
high school leaving or graduation with no further 
education or training, was associated with lower 
levels of skill use. 


Low educational attainment, whether high 
school leaving or graduation with no fur- 
ther education or training, was associated 
with low levels of skill use. 


Educational attainment levels can be further 
sub-divided into the more detailed categories of 
youth outlined in Chapter 2. Examining skill use by 
these education levels, several interesting pat- 
terns emerge. First, infrequent skill use was quite 
common among high school leavers, ranging from 
55% for team work to 88% for verbal communica- 
tion. The leavers who received further education 
after high school exhibited lower levels of non-use 
than other leavers in all skill areas. For some skill 
categories (writing, numeracy and team work) 
these differences were substantial. 


As might be expected, high school graduates 
had higher levels of skill use than school leavers. 
Even among high school graduates as a whole, 
however, skills (as measured by the questions 
asked) appeared to be infrequently used: the pro- 
portion never or seldom using skills ranged from 
37% for reading to 73% for verbal communication 
skills. For graduates without postsecondary train- 
ing, skill-use patterns more closely resembled 
those of leavers than of graduates with further 
education or training. This supports the sugges- 
tion made in Chapter 2 that the key issue may not 
be leaving before high school completion but hav- 
ing relatively low education (or skills) in an 
increasingly highly educated society. 


High school graduates who had pursued 
some form of postsecondary education or training 
toward a degree, diploma or certificate were 
somewhat less likely to demonstrate low skill use. 
Still, substantial proportions of this group infre- 
quently used certain categories of skills. For 
example, 53% infrequently used writing and learn- 
ing skills, and 71% seldom used verbal 
communication skills. 


Among high school graduates with postsec- 
ondary education, skill use was highest among 
university graduates and postsecondary students. 
High school graduates with only some postsec- 
ondary education as well as non-university 
postsecondary graduates exhibited relatively 
infrequent skill use. For example, 75% of those 
with some postsecondary education seldom 
employed verbal communication skills and 65% 
seldom used writing skills. 


Table 6-1 Proportion of youth reporting never or seldom using skills 
(Percent) 
Reading Writing Numeracy Verbal Learning Group or 
communication team work 
High school leavers: 58 82 58 88 64 55 
Without further education or training 61 87 62 88 65 58 
With further education or training 47 67 45 86 61 43 
High school graduates: of 58 51 73 as 41 
Without further education or training 56 iW 58 80 61 48 
With further education or training 33 a) 49 71 D3 39 
Some postsecondary 41 65 54 165) 58 43 
University graduates 24 37 47 61 53 31 
Other postsecondary graduates 42 63 49 74 54 39 
Postsecondary students 24 41 47 70 50 40 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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The activities measured included those one 
might expect to occur on a routine basis in an edu- 
cational setting, in many employment situations, 
or in other aspects of life. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tions may have been too specific to give an 
accurate reading of the absolute levels of skill use 
among youth and should not be interpreted as 
such. What we can tell from these data, however, 
are the relative differences between various cate- 
gories of young people. Clearly, university 
graduates and postsecondary students were most 
likely to report using the types of skills measured 
by the 1995 SLF. 


Skill self-assessments better 
distinguished between high school 
leavers and graduates 


The patterns of self-ratings of skill ability across 
categories of young people were generally similar 
to those found for frequency of skill use. There 
were, however, some noticeable differences. First, 
the self-assessments of ability were more positive 
than the frequency of skill-use scales would indi- 
cate. Also, high school graduates without further 
education or training no longer resembled the high 
school leavers, as they did when skill use was 
examined. Compared to school leavers, smaller 
proportions of high school graduates without post- 
secondary education viewed their abilities as 
being at a basic level. Finally, self-assessments 
better distinguished between university graduates 
and postsecondary students, with university grad- 
uates least likely to view their own skill abilities as 


basic. In short, the self-assessments of skill ability 
differentiated categories of youth more than did 
the skill-use scales. 


In interpreting this finding, it may be that youth 
believed their abilities to be more important to their 
educational attainment or progress than how much 
they used their skills. On the other hand, young 
people may have defined their own abilities accord- 
ing to the level of education they had achieved. 
Another possibility is that youth, including those 
with further education or training beyond high 
school, may have been working in jobs at the time 
of the survey that did not require high skill levels. 
This would be consistent with the incidence of 
youth working in jobs that did not require the level 
of education they had completed, as described in 
Chapter 4. It is also possible that some young peo- 
ple may have overestimated their own skill abilities. 


Social distribution of skill use 


How did skill-use patterns and self-ratings of ability 
vary by background characteristics such as gender, 
socio-economic status and family structure? 


Young men and women had similar patterns 
of skill use in the areas of reading, writing, verbal 
communication and learning. The use of numera- 
cy and team work skills, however, varied 
according to gender. Sixty-three percent of young 
women compared with 41% of young men report- 
ed low use of numeracy skills. Similarly, 48% of 
young women compared with 38% of young men 
were low on frequency of team work activities. 


Table 6-2. Proportion of youth reporting only basic skill abilities 


Reading 

High school leavers: 45 50 
Without further education or training 47 53 
With further education or training 37 40 
High school graduates: 14 21 
Without further education or training 24 36 
With further education or training 12 18 
Some postsecondary 18 22 

University graduates 4 
Other postsecondary graduates 16 22 
Postsecondary students 7 14 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Writing 


(Percent) 
Numeracy Verbal Learning Group or 
communication team work 
47 32 19 19 
49 35 19 21 
41 22 19 is 
36 16 6 11 
43 26 14 16 
34 14 4 10 
38 19 7 13 
21 Ff 2 5 
32 14 4 9 
37 14 4 12 
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CHART 6-10 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 reporting 
low skill use,* by gender 


a. In the 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Young men and women did feel differently 
about their own abilities in reading, writing, 
numeracy and verbal communication. For exam- 
ple, about twice as many men as women rated 
their reading and writing skills as basic. More men 
than women rated their verbal communication 
skills as basic. On the other hand, and similar to 
the use dimension, more women (43%) than men 
(32%) rated their numeracy skills or abilities as 
basic. Men and women were similar regarding 
their self-ratings of learning and team work skills 
or abilities. 


Except in the area of numeracy, young 
women tended to rate their own skills more highly 
than (or about the same as) their male counter- 
parts. This stands in contrast to the measures of 
skill use which indicate that young men and 
women had similar patterns of skill use (except 
again in the area of numeracy and to a lesser 
extent team work). 


CHART 6-11 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 with low 
self-assessments of skill ability, by gender 
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Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Low skill use appears more common 
among youth with less advantaged 
backgrounds 


Mother's education (used as an approximate indi- 
cator of socio-economic status) was related to all 
of the skill-use scales and to all of the skill ability 
self-ratings, except for numeracy and team work. 
As we will see, however, this was mainly because 
youth with less educated mothers tended to be 
less educated themselves, and were less likely to 
be working or to be postsecondary students. 


Young people whose mothers had a high 
school education or less tended to exhibit lower 
skill use and lower self-assessments of skill abili- 
ty, compared to those whose mothers had more 
than a high school education. For example, 65% 
of the youth with less educated mothers com- 
pared with 50% of those with more highly 
educated mothers reported low use of writing 
skills. Similarly, youth with less educated mothers 
(35%) were over twice as likely as those with more 
highly educated mothers (16%) to demonstrate 
low use of numeracy skills. 


CHART 6-12 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 
reporting low skill use,* by mother’s 
education 


Mother's education: 
mageg High school or less (7) More than high school 


76% 


a. In the 12 months before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Regardless of their mother’s education, how- 
ever, just over one-third (36%) of youth assessed 
their numeracy skills as being at a basic level only. 
Except in the areas of numeracy and teamwork, 
youth with less educated mothers tended to report 
lower self-assessed skill levels than youth whose 
mothers had more than a high school education. 
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CHART 6-13 


Proportion of youth aged 22 to 24 with 
low self-assessments of skill ability, 
by mother’s education 


| Mother's education: 
gegag High school or less ———_) More than high school 


36% 36% 
% 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Coming from a single-parent family back- 
ground was not related to skill use or to young 
people’s assessments of their abilities, except for 
very modest relationships concerning writing and 
numeracy skills. 


The relationship between skill use among 
youth and their socio-economic status (as mea- 
sured by mother’s education; using father's 
education showed the same pattern) suggests 
that skills were socially distributed. All families 
may not have the same degree of access to 
social, cultural and intellectual resources. Youth 
from more modest backgrounds demonstrated 
lower levels of skill use, but this was not neces- 
sarily because of a lack of talent or ability. More 
probably, the type of work and any learning or 
daily life activities in which less advantaged youth 
were engaged were less likely to involve the kinds 
of skills measured by the 1995 SLF. 


Skill use most common among youth 
who were working or studying 


Employed young men and women generally had 
slightly higher skill use and self-assessed skill 
ability than those who were unemployed or not in 
the labour force. Exceptions to this basic pattern 
were evident for reading and writing skills, espe- 
cially among men where those not in the labour 
force had higher use and self-assessments than 
those who were working. These people tended to 
be students. 
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Many young people who were not in the 
labour force were postsecondary students. As 
indicated in Tables 6-1 and 6-2, postsecondary 
students were among those least likely to demon- 
strate low skill use and low self-assessments of 
skill ability. Clearly, postsecondary learning often 
involves using the kinds of skills measured by the 
1995 SLF. 


As a result, when students are excluded from 
the examination of skill use by labour force status, 
the gap between employed youth and those who 
were unemployed or not in the labour force 
widens considerably. Thus, working or being a 
student increases the likelihood of using various 
skills and of having a relatively high assessment 
of one’s own abilities. 


This suggests that youth who were neither 
working nor studying may become further disad- 
vantaged as they lack the opportunity to use their 
skills or to develop new ones. Getting out of this 
cycle would appear to be one of the greatest chal- 
lenges for youth with relatively low skill use. As the 
evidence in this chapter demonstrates, young 
people with low skill use and low self-assess- 
ments of skill ability also tend to be those with 
less education. 


Results of a multivariate analysis: 
Skills related to education level, 
working and being a student 


To sort out some of the complex relationships out- 
lined above, we conducted a more sophisticated 
analysis using a technique known as logistic 
regression. This technique allows us to examine 
the relative importance of various factors in deter- 
mining particular outcomes—in this case, the 
incidence of low skill use and of low self-assess- 
ments of skill abilities. Using logistic regression is 
more powerful than simply looking at each variable 
individually because, in examining the importance 
of a particular factor, it holds constant other vari- 
ables that are also being considered. The factors 
included in our model were gender, low education, 
family structure, and socio-economic, employment 
and postsecondary student status. 


A separate analysis was conducted both for 
skill use and for skill self-assessments in each of the 
six skill categories. The results of all 12 analyses are 
summarized in Table 6-3. Conducting logistic 
regression analysis produces a useful measure 
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known as an ‘odds ratio’ for each explanatory vari- 
able being considered. An odds ratio of one (1.0) 
indicates that the factor in question is not important 
in predicting low skill use or low skill self-assess- 
ment. An odds ratio of 2.0, on the other hand, 
indicates that people with a given characteristic are 
twice as likely as others to demonstrate low skill use 
(all other things being equal). 


In looking at the use of reading skills by gen- 
der, for example, we see that being male gives an 
odds ratio of 1.0 (top-left cell in Table 6-3). A value 
of or close to 1.0 indicates that gender is not an 
important consideration in determining who will 
demonstrate low use of reading skills. On the 
other hand, the odds ratio for men vis-a-vis self- 
assessments of reading skills was 2.2. In other 
words, men were more than twice as likely as 
women to give their own reading skills a low rat- 
ing, holding other factors constant. 


In terms of skill use, gender did not play an 
important role, except in the areas of numeracy 
and teamwork. In these two skill categories, men 
were somewhat less likely than women to demon- 


strate low skill use. On the other hand, men were 
considerably more likely to give their own skill abil- 
ities a low rating in reading, writing and verbal 
communication. Only in the area of numeracy 
were men far less likely than women to rate their 
own abilities as being at just a basic level. 


The factors that remain extremely important 
are education, employment and student status. 
These factors were most consistently related to 
the indicators of low skill use and low skill self- 
assessments. Having relatively less education 
tended to be accompanied by low skill use and 
low self-assessed skill abilities. At the same time, 
having a job or being a postsecondary student 
were characteristics that reduced one’s likelihood 
of demonstrating low skill use or abilities. 


Remember that these findings take into 
account and control for the other variables in the 
model. So, for example, differences in education, 
family structure, socio-economic, employment 
and student status are taken into account in the 
above examination of the importance of gender 
on skill use and self-assessed skill ability. 


Table 6-3 Odds ratios for low skill use and low self-assessments of skill abilities 


Gender Low Family Socio-economic Employment Student 
education structure status status status 
(Male) (School leaver) (Single-parent (Motherhad (Employed) (Postsecondary 
family) low education) student) 
Low skill use in: 
Reading 1.0 1.9 1.0 1.3 det 0.4 
Writing 1.3 2.7 AeA 1.4 ad 0.4 
Numeracy 0.4 1.4 1.0 1.0 0.7 0.8 
Verbal communication 1.0 2.3 1.2 1.2 0.6 0.8 
Learning 0.8 1.4 0.9 1.1 0.8 0.7 
Group or team work 0.7 1.7 1.7 al 0.6 0.8 
Low self-assessment in: 
Reading 2.2 3.6 1.0 isd 0.9 0.4 
Writing aa 2.8 1.3 124 0.8 0.5 
Numeracy 0.6 1.7 1.1 0.9 0.8 1.0 
Verbal communication 1.7 1.9 1.2 1.3 0.6 0.7 
Learning 1.4 PET i 1.0 1.0 0.5 0.4 
Group or team work 1.0 1.7 ae 0.9 0.6 1.0 


Values in bold and italics are statistically significant. 
Illustrative examples: 


An odds ratio of or close to 1.0 indicates that the characteristic was not associated with the skill indicator (after taking the other 


factors into account). 


An odds ratio of 2.0 indicates that individuals with the characteristic were twice as likely to have demonstrated low skill use, or 
to have reported a low self-assessment of a given skill ability. . 
An odds ratio of 0.5 indicates that individuals with the characteristic were half as likely to have demonstrated low skill use or to 


have reported a low self-assessment of a given skill ability. 


I 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Having controlled for other intervening factors, 
it is interesting to note that the differences previ- 
ously described for youth coming from less 
advantaged families (those from low socio-eco- 
nomic status backgrounds or from single-parent 
families) largely disappear. The odds ratios for 
these characteristics indicate that there are only 
very modest relationships between family struc- 
ture, socio-economic status and the indicators of 
low skill use and low self-assessed ability in the 
six skill categories. 


When other intervening factors are taken 
into account, there are only very modest 
relationships between family structure, 
socio-economic status and the indicators of 
low skill use and low self-assessed ability. 


Being a school leaver was associated with low 
skill use and with low self-assessment of skill abil- 
ity for each of the skill categories (after controlling 
for gender, family structure, socio-economic, 
employment and student status). This was most 
evident in the use and self- assessments of writ- 
ing, reading and verbal communication skills, as 
well as in the self-assessment of learning skills. 


Having a relatively low level of education 
was associated with low skill use and low 
self-assessments of skill abilities. At the 
same time, having a job or being a post- 
secondary student were characteristics 
that reduced one’s likelihood of indicating 
low skill use or abilities. 


Table 6-4 Odds ratios for low skill use and low self-assessments of skill abilities 


(low education broadly defined) 


Gender Low Family Socio-economic Employment Student 
education structure status status status 
(Male) (School leavers (Single-parent (Mother had (Employed) (Postsecondary 
and high school family) low education) student) 
graduates with no 
further education 

or training) 
Low skill use in: 
Reading 1.0 2.3 1) 1.4 1.7 0.5 
Writing 1.2 rage 1.0 1.3 a) | 0.5 
Numeracy 0.4 1.7 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.9 
Verbal communication i) 1.9 1.2 1.1 0.6 0.8 
Learning 0.8 1.5 0.9 ral 0.8 0.7 
Group or team work 0.6 1.7 1 1.0 0.6 0.9 
Low self-assessment in: 
Reading 2.2 2.8 120 1 0.8 0.4 
Writing 2.1 2.8 tia 1.0 0.9 0.7 
Numeracy 0.6 7.8 re! 0.9 0.8 1.2 
Verbal communication 7.6 2.2 1.1 1.3 0.7 0.9 
Learning 7.3 3.6 0.9 1.0 0.6 0.7 
Group or team work 1.0 1.9 12 1.0 0.6 ital 


Values in bold and italics are statistically significant. 
Illustrative examples: 


An odds ratio of or close to 1.0 indicates that the characteristic was not associated with the skill indicator (after taking the other 


factors into account). 


An odds ratio of 2.0 indicates that individuals with the characteristic were twice as likely to have demonstrated low skill use, or 
to have reported a low self-assessment of a given skill ability. 


An odds ratio of 0.5 indicates that individuals with the characteristic were half as likely to have demonstrated low skill use or to 


have reported a low self-assessment of a given skill ability. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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‘Low education’ related to skill use 
and self-assessed ability 


We ran another set of the same analyses with one 
important difference: ‘low education’ was defined 
more broadly to include high school graduates 
without further education or training (in addition to 
school leavers). The results are displayed in Table 
6-4. Defining low education more broadly did not 
affect the patterns of low skill use and low self- 
assessments already reported. In fact, by 
including high school graduates without postsec- 
ondary training, having low education became 
slightly more important in determining low use of 
reading and numeracy skills, and low self-assess- 
ment of verbal communication and learning 
abilities. In the other skill categories, having low 
education was about as important as before or 
somewhat less important. Thus, having low edu- 
cation (broadly defined) is the most important 
determinant of low skill use and of low self- 
assessed skill ability. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Questions on the 1995 SLF measured how often 
young people used various types of skills: read- 
ing, writing, numeracy, verbal communication, 
learning, and group or teamwork. It also asked 
youth to assess their own level of ability in these 
same skill areas. (The results from these ques- 
tions cannot be used to directly assess the degree 
of skill proficiency among youth.) 


The analysis revealed low levels of skill use 
among youth aged 22 to 24, particularly in the 
areas of verbal communication and writing. Self- 
assessments of their skill abilities were somewhat 
higher. This would suggest either that some youth 
may have had these skills but were less likely to 
be using them (either at work, at school or in their 
personal lives), or that the young people respond- 
ing to the survey were overestimating their own 
competencies in various skill areas. 


Most likely, however, is an explanation that is 
consistent with the incidence of youth working in 
jobs requiring less education than they had com- 
pleted, as documented in Chapter 4. At age 22 to 
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24, many young people had work that required 
only low or moderate levels of skill use. The 
groups least likely to demonstrate low levels of 
skill use were university graduates (who tended to 
be in jobs that involved more skill use) and post- 
secondary students (who tended to use various 
skills as part of their learning activity). 


The way skill use and self-assessment of skill 
ability varied by educational attainment reinforces 
the notion that high school graduation, by itself, 
may not be the characteristic that best distin- 
guishes between low and high education youth. 
High school leavers exhibited infrequent skill use 
and lower ability ratings than high school gradu- 
ates. However, the skill use of high school 
graduates with no further education or training 
resembled that of leavers more than of high 
school graduates who had pursued postsec- 
ondary education. 


Without the kind of work or learning envi- 
ronment that would allow them to use 
their skills, some youth could be at risk of 
not being able to maintain and develop 
the skills they may have already, and of 
not having the opportunity to acquire new 
ones. 


What did differentiate high school leavers 
from graduates without further education or train- 
ing were the latter group's more positive 
self-assessments of their own skill abilities in cer- 
tain areas. Still, without the kind of work or 
learning environment that would allow them to use 
their skills, however, some youth could be at risk 
of not being able to maintain and develop the skills 
they may have already, and of not having the 
opportunity to acquire new ones. 


Even among youth with postsecondary edu- 
cation or training, skill use was still lower than 
what one might have expected. Their self-assess- 
ments of skill abilities were comparatively much 
higher. This may indicate that these young people 
were not yet employed in jobs that required them 
to use their skills very extensively. At age 22 to 24, 
these youth were still very much in the midst of 
their school-work transitions. 
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Chapter 7 


Do Early Childhood Experiences Affect Labour Market 


Outcomes? 


Saul Schwartz, Shelley Harris, Marie Blythe and Michael Orsini 


Introduction 


Does leaving high school without a diploma lead 
to a life of low wages and chronic unemployment? 
Or are those labour market difficulties, when they 
occur, related to problems that occurred in early 
childhood, problems that explain both school leav- 
ing and labour market difficulties? 


These questions are central to education pol- 
icy. If leaving school prematurely is an 
independent cause of labour market problems, 
then campaigns to keep young people in high 
school would be quite important. If, however, leav- 
ing school is one of the symptoms of more 
deep-seated intellectual or emotional problems, 
then those problems will affect labour market 
experiences even if the person succeeds in 
obtaining a high school diploma. In the latter case, 
efforts at early intervention for 6 year-olds might 
be a better direction for public policy than stay-in- 
school programs for 16 year olds. 


The connections among problems in early 
childhood, premature school leaving and labour 
market difficulties are numerous and complex. It 
would be naive to suggest that any single factor is 
all-important. Young people leave high school pre- 
maturely for a variety of reasons, some of which 
cannot be known in the best of circumstances. 
Moreover, young people have trouble finding jobs 
for reasons—such as unfavourable economic con- 
ditions—that have nothing to do with their own 
behaviour. 


In this chapter, we investigate the possibility— 
and it will remain only a possibility—that early 
childhood problems lead some young people to 
leave high school without graduating and to have 
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problems in the labour market once they have left 
school. 


The analysis of the 1991 School Leavers 
Survey (SLS) noted that leaving high school prior to 
graduation was the result of ‘cumulative disadvan- 
tage’.' The image is one of children who 
accumulate layers of disadvantage as they grow 
older because they live in a world in which those 
with problems are more likely to acquire still others. 


In this chapter, we establish the possibility— 
though it will remain only a possibility—that 
early childhood problems lead some young 
people to leave high school without gradu- 
ating and to have problems in the labour 
market once they have left school. 


Using results of the 1995 School Leavers 
Follow-up Survey (SLF), we focus on labour mar- 
ket problems—low wages and large amounts of 
time spent unemployed—that some young people 
encounter. In accordance with the notion of ‘cumu- 
lative disadvantage’, we ask whether early 
childhood problems continue to affect young 
adults as they make school-work transitions. The 
chapter is divided into two sections. In the first, we 
briefly review the literature on the long-term 
impacts of problems encountered in early child- 
hood. In the second, we use the 1995 SLF to 
address two empirical questions: 


e Are the early labour force experiences of 
school /eavers without postsecondary edu- 
cation or training significantly different than 
the early labour force experiences of high 
school graduates without postsecondary 
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education or training? The traditional 
notion that high school graduation, by 
itself, leads to better jobs than dropping out 
may no longer be true, at least for gradu- 
ates who do not obtain significant 
postsecondary education or training. 


e Do adverse experiences in early life, such 
as failing an early elementary grade, 
affect early labour market outcomes such 
as weekly wages or the proportion of time 
spent working? This question is indepen- 
dent of the first since early problems 
might affect wages or employment 
whether or not high school graduates are 
better off than high school leavers. 


Are the effects of 
problems encountered in early 
childhood long-lived? 


Many believe that problems encountered early in 
childhood, if left untreated, will have long-term 
negative impacts on later behaviour. Keating and 
Mustard write: 


There is now substantial evidence that 
the quality of early childhood experiences 
has long-term effects on individuals’ per- 
formance in the education system, their 
behaviour in adult life and their risks for 
chronic diseases in adult life.’ 


Despite the prevalence of that belief, however, 
there is a surprisingly small amount of evidence 
that is based on long-term studies of the actual 
lives of individual people.* Several studies are 
widely cited but these studies are of geographi- 
cally limited populations and have relatively small 
sample sizes.‘ 


One is a study of a group of about 700 infants 
born in Hawaii in 1955. Over the years, 
researchers followed the infants as they moved 
from childhood, to adolescence, and into adult- 
hood. Early on, one-third of the infants were 
classified as ‘at risk’ because they had “experi- 
enced moderate to severe degrees of perinatal 
stress, were born into poverty, were reared by 
mothers with little formal education, and lived in a 
family environment troubled by discord, desertion, 
or divorce, or marred by parental alcoholism, or 
mental illness.” Of these at-risk infants, two-thirds 
“developed serious learning or behaviour prob- 
lems by the age of ten, or had delinquency 
records, mental health problems, or teenage preg- 
nancies by the age of 18.” 


Another study, known as the Perry Project, 
assessed the long-term impacts of a particular 
early intervention strategy. A small number of low- 
income children, aged 3 to 6 and living in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, were randomly divided into 
two groups. The first group was enrolled in a pre- 
school program for five days a week until they 
were 6 years old; the second group received no 
special services. The study team then followed the 
two groups into adulthood and found that the 
group enrolled in the pre-school program had sig- 
nificantly lower school leaver rates, fewer teenage 
pregnancies, better employment records and less 
criminal activity and drug use. The Perry Project 
strongly influenced the nationwide adoption, in the 
United States, of the Head Start pre-school pro- 
gram. In addition, the project's cost-benefit 
analysis is the source of the well-known adage 
that “seven dollars are saved for each dollar 
invested” in early intervention. 


In the Canadian context, the Longitudinal 
Study of Children at Psycho-Social Risk, a 20- 
year study by researchers at Concordia 
University, has yielded important information by 
tracing what happened to at-risk children as they 
grew up. The study found, for instance, that the 
children developed more slowly than others, and 
had more injuries or illness. Fully 40% of the high- 
risk families had required referrals for service at 
mental health facilities. 


The available studies suggest that both envi- 
ronmental and biological factors can be the 
source of early problems. Studies of environmen- 
tal risk (including those discussed above) indicate 
that children who live in poverty, have a low socio- 
economic status, live in a single-parent family, or 
have an adolescent mother are at risk of perform- 
ing poorly in school. Studies of biological risk 
indicate that children who are born prematurely or 
with low birth weights have increased risk of later 
health problems.® Furthermore, recent work 
shows how environmental factors can interact with 
biological factors.” Keating and Mustard summa- 
rize the new evidence about the interaction as 
follows:® 


e Brain development before age one is 
more rapid and extensive than previously 
realized. 


e Brain development is more vulnerable to 
environmental influences than suspected. 


e The effects of early environment are long 
lasting. 
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e The environment affects the number of 
brain cells and the way they are ‘wired’. 


¢ We now have evidence of the negative 
impact of early stress on brain develop- 
ment and function. 


It will be some years, however, before studies 
of biological risk can link brain development and 
events in early adulthood. Until then, we are limit- 
ed to survey-based studies. A study that is similar 
to ours in the empirical strategy employed and in 
the kind of data utilized is a paper by Sanford et 
al. based on the 1983 Ontario Child Health Study 
(OCHS).° 


In order to investigate the prevalence of psy- 
chiatric disorders among Ontario children, the 
OCHS collected information about roughly 4,000 
Ontario children aged 4 to 16. The survey discov- 
ered that a surprising number—roughly one in 
six—could be diagnosed with serious psychiatric 
problems such as conduct disorders, emotional 
disorders or hyperactivity. In 1987, those who had 
responded to the 1983 survey were re-inter- 
viewed. Researchers then used the 1987 
follow-up data to analyse the effect of various ‘risk 
factors’ on the labour force experience of the sub- 
set of young people who were aged 17 to 20 in 
1987. The risk factors, drawn from the 1983 sur- 
vey, included the presence of psychiatric 
disorders, whether or not the individual had failed 
a grade in school, low parental education and a 
number of other measures of family stress. In gen- 
eral, those with any one of the risk factors were 
more likely to be unemployed and out-of-school, 
as were those with greater numbers of risk fac- 
tors. 


Relevance of the literature 


The link between the presence of early childhood 
risk factors and later adult outcomes is important 
to our analysis because it creates an alternative 
way to think about the relationship between 
school leaving and labour force outcomes. At least 
for some young people, leaving high school pre- 
maturely may not be an independent cause of 
later employment problems; that is, early prob- 
lems might lead to labour market difficulties for 
some young people, even if they manage to grad- 
uate from high school. 
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In the next section, we use results of the 1995 
School Leavers Follow-up Survey to see if the 
early labour market experiences of school leavers 
and high school graduates are related to ‘risk fac- 
tors’ such as early grade failure, low parental 
education or living in a single-parent family. 


Early labour force experiences of high 
school leavers and graduates without 
further education or training 


Among those with no further education or training 
beyond high school, just how different are the 
early labour force experiences of high school 
leavers and high school graduates? Charts 7-1 
and 7-2 compare the proportion of time that 
leavers and graduates had spent working since 
leaving high school. Charts 7-3 and 7-4 compare 
the distribution of weekly wages of high school 
graduates and leavers who had jobs in the week 
before they were interviewed in 1995. In these 
charts, we compare high school graduates with no 
postsecondary education or training to school 
leavers with no postsecondary education or train- 
ing. That is, the only difference in educational 
attainment between the two groups is that individ- 
uals in one group had a high school diploma while 
those in the other group did not. 


In these charts, we look at men and women 
separately because of the potentially large effects 
that family responsibility might have on work expe- 
rience. In 1991, when the youth surveyed were 
aged 18 to 20, almost 33% of female high school 
leavers reported having at least one dependent 
child, as did about 10%* of female high school 
graduates. 


Charts 7-1 and 7-2 show several values with- 
in the distribution of the proportion of time that 
leavers and graduates had spent working in refer- 
ence jobs—jobs lasting at least six months and 
requiring at least 20 hours of work per week— 
since leaving school. The thicker line indicates the 
median value while the vertical lines on either side 
represent the 25th and 75th percentiles, respec- 
tively. (The 25th and 75th percentiles are the 
points where 25% and 75% of the group in ques- 
tion had wages below those indicated.) 
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CHART 7-1 


Proportion of time spent on reference jobs, 
young men 


Male graduates? 
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a. Without further education or training. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


CHART 7-2 


Proportion of time spent on reference jobs, 
young women 


Female graduates? 


Female leavers? 
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10% 
46% 


a. Without further education or training 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


We see that leavers and graduates differed in 
how much they had worked on reference jobs 
since leaving full-time studies. For male gradu- 
ates, the median percentage of time spent 
working was 58% of the time while for male school 
leavers the median percentage was 46%." 
Among women, the differences were more strik- 
ing—the median percentage of time spent 
working was 54% for female graduates and only 
10% for school leavers. About 45% of female 
school leavers never held a reference job, a fact 
that presumably resulted from the large proportion 
of female leavers who had dependent children. 
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Even though the median proportion of time 
spent working for graduates was higher than that 
for leavers, there was considerable overlap in the 
distributions of the two groups of men. More than 
41% of male leavers had worked more than the 
median graduate. Similarly, almost 44% of male 
graduates worked less than the median leaver. 


There was much less overlap in the female 
distributions. Only 23% of leavers worked more 
than the median of female graduates and only 
19% of graduates worked less than the median of 
female leavers. 


Regardless of the similarities or differences in 
the proportions of time spent working, graduates 
and leavers might have earned very different 
wages. Charts 7-3 and 7-4 illustrate the distribu- 
tion of weekly wages for male and female 
graduates and leavers, respectively.’ As noted 
earlier, the groups being examined include only 
those who had a job at the time of the interview. 
For both men and women, the median weekly 
wage for leavers was less than the median wage 
for graduates. For men, the median for leavers 
was $400 per week while the median male gradu- 
ate earned $430. Among the women, the median 
for leavers was $260* per week while the median 
for graduates was $336. 


Several points should be made about the 
information in Charts 7-3 and 7-4. First, for the 
men at least, median weekly wages are well 
above those of a full-time worker earning mini- 
mum wages. Second, as was the case for the 
distributions of the proportion of time spent work- 
ing, the wage distributions overlap. Among male 
school leavers, 45% made more than the $430 
median wage for high school graduates. And 
among the male graduates, 41% earned less than 
the median wage of male leavers. 


While the wage distributions for men were 
fairly similar, the distributions for women were 
again quite different. Only 19% of the female 
leavers earned more than the median wage for 
female graduates; 31% of the female graduates 
earned less than the median wage of female 
leavers. Almost one-half of the female leavers 
were concentrated between $200 and $300 per 
week, while only one-quarter of the female gradu- 
ates were in that range. 
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CHART 7-3 


Weekly wages of young men with a job 
in the week before the survey 


Male graduates 


Male leavers? 
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a. Without further education or training 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


CHART 7-4 


Weekly wages young women with a job 
in the week before the survey 


Female graduates? 


Female leavers? 
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a. Without further education or training 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Together, these charts illustrate that high 
school graduates without further education or 
training did somewhat better in the labour market 
than did high school leavers. On average, they 
earned a bit more and spent more time working in 
long-term jobs. But, at least for young men, the 
advantages of the graduates were modest in size 
and many school leavers did just as well as grad- 
uates. Indeed, the important differences in Charts 
7-1 through 7-4 seem to be between female 
school leavers and the other three groups. And 
that difference was probably the result of teenage 
pregnancy rather than leaving high school prema- 
turely. 
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High school graduates without further 
education or training did somewhat better 
in the labour market than did high school 
leavers. On average, they earned a bit 
more and spent more time working in 
long-term jobs. But, at least for young 
men, the advantages of the graduates 
were modest in size and many school 
leavers did just as well as graduates. 


The relative similarity of the labour force expe- 
rience of leavers and graduates does not 
contradict the common empirical finding that 
those with high school diplomas fare much better 
than those without high school diplomas. Instead, 
it confirms the intuition that ‘high school gradu- 
ates’ generally fare better not just because they 
have a high school diploma but because they are 
much more likely than school leavers to obtain 
postsecondary credentials. 


Are early childhood problems related 
to labour market outcomes? 


We now turn to an analysis of whether problems 
occurring in early childhood are related to the 
labour force experience of leavers and graduates. 
We analyse only male graduates and leavers in 
this section. Estimates of detailed characteristics 
of female leavers are not reliable enough to pub- 
lish because of the relatively small numbers in this 
group.” 


The SLS contains excellent information on the 
education, training and work experiences of high 
school leavers and graduates. Information on their 
early childhood development is much more limit- 
ed, however, so any conclusions that we might 
draw can only be preliminary. Nonetheless, the 
Survey does contain one very important sign of 
early problems: whether or not the respondents 
failed one or more early elementary grades. Such 
failure often indicates a lack of school readiness— 
usually reading difficulty—that may be related to 
earlier problems. 


The SLS also contains several variables that 
we consider ‘possible risk factors——low parental 
education, whether the respondent lived in a sin- 
gle-parent family and parental attitudes toward 
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education that are not strongly positive. Unlike 
early grade failure, which is an objective signal of 
academic difficulty, these factors are only imper- 
fect indicators of situations that may occur in 
some families and may have a negative impact on 
children as they grow up.’* Many children grow up 
in such families, however, without suffering any ill 
effects from the experience. 


Table 7-1 compares the frequencies of these 
various risk factors for male leavers and gradu- 
ates (all without postsecondary education or 
training) and demonstrates that there are clear dif- 
ferences between leavers and graduates. Leavers 
were more likely than graduates to have failed an 
elementary grade, to have lived in a single-parent 
family, to have parents whose attitudes toward 
education were not strongly positive, and to have 
parents with low levels of education." 


We also can define several other possible risk 
factors using the survey data—the self-reported 
presence of a long-term physical disability, the 
number of times that the respondent changed 
schools, whether or not the respondent was 
adopted, and whether or not the respondent was 
a recent immigrant. Because only small propor- 
tions of youth had these characteristics, estimates 
of their prevalence are not reliable enough to pub- 
lish (and so they are not included in Table 7-1). 


These variables are included, however, in the mul- 
tivariate analysis of the next section. 


If the identified risk factors are directly associ- 
ated with poor labour market performance, then 
they should be related to poor labour market per- 
formance even among leavers and graduates 
taken separately. We explore this hypothesis by 
looking more carefully at the information in Charts 
7-1 and 7-3—the distributions of the proportion of 
time spent working and of weekly wages for male 
leavers and graduates. Because of the overlap in 
these distributions, there were some leavers who 
were doing quite well, in the sense that they were 
earning more, or working more, than the median 
graduates. We will call that group ‘high-wage 
leavers’ or ‘high-proportion leavers’, depending on 
whether we are discussing the distribution of 
weekly wages or the proportion of time spent 
working. We define ‘low-wage’ or ‘low-proportion’ 
leavers in the same way. 


Similarly, there were some graduates who 
were not doing very well, in that they were earn- 
ing less or working less than the median school 
leaver. We will call those young people ‘low-wage’ 
or ‘low-proportion’ graduates. The remaining grad- 
uates will be called ‘high-wage’ or ‘high- 
proportion’ graduates. 


Table 7-1 Proportion of male graduates and leavers with various risk factors 
(Percent) 
Graduates Leavers 
Risk factor 
Failed an elementary grade: 
Never 73 53 
Failed grades 1,2 0r3 16 20* 
Failed grades 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 1s eM 
Single-parent family 14* pale 
Mother’s education: 
Less than high school diploma 24 39 
High school diploma 36 yh ay 
More than high school diploma 18 -- 
Unknown or not applicable 23 35 
Strongly positive parental attitude toward education 96 79 
Population represented (number) 82,593 heyy sys! 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Table 7-2 Male leavers* and graduates? with various risk factors, by proportion of time spent in 
reference jobs? 


(Percent) 
Leavers Graduates 
High Low High Low 
Proportion Proportion Proportion Proportion 
Risk factor 


Failed an elementary grade 


Never 57 49 a 64 
Failed grade 1, 2 or 3 214 255 123 24* 
Failed grade 4, 5,6, 7 or 8 22% 26* es 1334 
Single-parent family 12% 22a it 1g Pata 
Mother’s education 
Less than high school diploma 43 297 21 28 
High school diploma 18* 2 lie 39 ARE 
More than high school diploma -- -- 19 19° 
Unknown or not applicable Sie 40 2a 20° 
Strongly positive parental attitude toward education 80 80 95 96 
Population represented (number) 30,335 46,198 60,224 48,934 


a. Those with no postsecondary education or training only. 
b. See footnote 10. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Table 7-3 Male leavers? and graduates? with various risk factors, by wage status 


(Percent) 
Leavers Graduates 
High Low High Low 
Wage Wage Wage Wage 

Risk factor 
Failed an elementary grade 

Never 50 Sh 76 68 

Failed grade 1, 20r3 -- 22 14* 18* 

Failed grade 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 33° ele 10* 13° 
Single-parent family oe 30* 8* 23" 
Mother’s education 

Less than high school diploma 42* sf 24 25. 

High school diploma 124 ee be 37 33 

More than high school diploma - -- Zila 13* 

Unknown or not applicable 36" 34* 18* 20% 
Strongly positive parental attitude toward education 81 i, 97 95 
Population represented (number) 23,344 28,239 48,390 34,203 
a. Those with no postsecondary education or training who had jobs in the week before the survey. 
Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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If we find that those with low wages or low 
proportions of time spent working—regardless of 
their status as leavers or graduates—were more 
likely to have failed an early elementary grade, we 
will have established a tentative link between the 
presence of early problems and both leaving high 
school without graduating and poor labour market 
performance." 


Tables 7-2 and 7-3 contain simple tabulations 
of each of the four major risk factors for male grad- 
uates and leavers. Table 7-2 divides the entire 
sample into high- and low-proportion leavers and 
graduates. Table 7-3 looks only at respondents 
who had a job when they were interviewed in 
1995 and divides them into high- and low-wage 
leavers and graduates. The two tables show a 
generally consistent pattern of risk factors being 
associated with lower amount of time spent work- 
ing and lower wages, but some of the 
relationships are not very strong. 


In the first two columns of Table 7-2, we see 
that leavers who worked more than the median 
graduate—‘high-proportion leavers’—appear 
slightly less likely to have failed an early grade 
(21%* as compared to 25%*), and much less 
likely to live in a single-parent family (12%* as 
compared to 22%*). High-proportion leavers 
(43%), however, were more likely than low- pro- 
portion leavers (29%”*) to have mothers with less 
than a high school diploma. There was no differ- 
ence between high- and low-proportion leavers 
in terms of parental attitudes toward education. 


In the last two columns of Table 7-2, we see 
that high-proportion graduates were less likely 
than low-proportion graduates to have failed an 
early grade (12%* as compared to 24%*) and to 
live in a single-parent family (11%* as compared 
to 22%"). 


Turning to the high- and low-wage leavers and 
graduates, we see in Table 7-3 that high-wage 
leavers were actually more likely to have failed a 
later elementary grade (33%* as compared to 
21%*). High-wage graduates were slightly less 
likely than low-wage graduates to have failed an 
early grade (14%* as compared to 18%*). For 
both leavers and graduates, the low-wage groups 
were more likely to have come from single-parent 
families. 
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Results of a multivariate analysis 


In this section, we use the same multivariate sta- 
tistical technique (logistic regression) used in the 
previous chapter. This is done to examine the 
effects of each of the possible risk factors on the 
probability of being in the high-wage, or high-pro- 
portion of time spent working categories, holding 
other factors constant. The odds ratios produced by 
the analysis are presented in Tables 7-4 and 7-5. 
(For further explanation of this technique, see the 
discussion in Chapter 6.) 


In Table 7-4, we see that leavers who had 
failed an elementary grade were less likely (with 
an odds ratio of 0.5) than others to be high-pro- 
portion leavers (leavers who worked more than 
the median graduate). Similarly, leavers from a 
single-parent family were also less likely (with an 
odds ratio of 0.4) than others to be in the high-pro- 
portion leaver category. 


Many but not all of the results in Table 7-4 fol- 
low the pattern that one would expect. Failing 
early grades and living in a single-parent family all 
decrease the odds of being a high-proportion 
leaver and increase the chances of being a low- 
proportion graduate. Some of the other results, 
however, were unexpected. For example, leavers 
with low-education mothers were more likely to 
have been high-proportion leavers. Also unex- 
pected was the finding that high school graduates 
whose parents had a positive attitude toward edu- 
cation were more likely to be in the low-proportion 
graduates category. 


The strongest result from Table 7-4 is that 
even when we limit our attention to those without 
a high school diploma, early grade failure is still 
related to labour market success. Because both 
the measurement and the relevance of the other 
potential risk factors is less certain, we have less 
confidence in the other results reported in the 
Table. 


Table 7-5 is similar to Table 7-4 except that 
odds ratios presented relate to the chances of 
being in the high-wage leaver group or in the low- 
wage graduate group (rather than in the high- and 
low-proportion groups). As before, living in a sin- 
gle-parent household decreased the odds of 
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Table 7-4 Odds ratios for high-proportion leavers? and low-proportion graduates? 


High-proportion Low-proportion 
leavers graduates 
Failed an elementary grade: 

Failed grades 1,2 0r3 0.5 2.4 

Failed grades 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 0.5 he. 
Single-parent family 0.4 2.1 
Mother’s education: 

Less than high school diploma 7.9 2.0 
Positive parental attitude toward education diet a.t 
Changed schools more than six times 0.6 es! 
Long-term disability 0.2 lea 
Adopted 8.9 ee 
Recent immigrant 5.7 1.4 


Values in bold and italies are statistically significant. 
a. Includes only those with no postsecondary education or training. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Table 7-5 Odds ratios for high-wage leavers’ and low-wage graduates* 


High-wage Low-wage 
leavers graduates 
Failed an elementary grade: 

Failed grades 1, 2 or 3 0.8 Pint 

Failed grades 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 1.9 eZ 
Single-parent family 0.2 3.3 
Mother’s education: 

Less than high school diploma 2.4 2 
Positive parental attitude toward education 1.9 0.7 
Changed schools more than six times 20 0.6 
Long-term disability 1.0 2.6 
Adopted 2.0 2.6 
Recent immigrant 1.1 0.9 


Values in bold and italics are statistically significant. 
a. Includes only those with no postsecondary education or training who had a job in the week before the survey. 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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being a high-wage leaver and increased the odds 
of being a low-wage graduate. Leavers whose 
parents had strongly positive attitudes towards 
education were almost twice as likely as other 
leavers to be in the high-wage category. 


Leavers who failed a later elementary grade, 
however, were unexpectedly more likely than 
those who never failed to have higher wages than 
the median graduate. The results on the other 
possible risk factors were quite inconsistent. For 
example, leavers whose mothers had less than a 
high school education were more than twice as 
likely as others to be in the high wage group. 


Having one or more risk factors 
makes a difference 


Chart 7-5 shows the distribution of high- and low- 
proportion male leavers and graduates by the 
number of risk factors they had. Similarly, Chart 
7-6 shows the distribution of low- and high-wage 
male leavers and graduates by the number of risk 
factors. Only those factors displayed in Tables 
7-2 and 7-3 are used: failing an early grade, com- 
ing from a single-parent family, having a mother 
with low education, and parental attitudes toward 
education that were not strongly positive. 


CHART 7-5 


| Risk factors for male leavers and 
graduates, by proportion of time spent 
working in reference jobs 


7 a = 
* | EBB High proportion 
_| Low proportion | 


| 32%*33% 


None One |. More None One . More 
than one than one 


Number of risk factors 
(Male graduates) 


Number of risk factors 
(Male leavers) 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


High-proportion leavers and graduates were 
somewhat more likely than their low-proportion 
counterparts to have no risk factors. Similarly, 
high-wage leavers and graduates were more like- 
ly than their low-wage counterparts to have no 


risk factors. For example, just under 40% of the 
low-wage graduates had no risk factors, com- 
pared with over one-half of the high-wage 
graduates. In short, the presence of one or more 
risk factors increased the likelihood for both 
leavers and graduates of being in the low-propor- 
tion and low-wage categories. 


CHART 7-6 


Risk factors for male leavers and 
graduates, by wage status 


| HB High wage | 
Low wage | 
— a 39% 39% 40% 


: 


| | | | 
None One . More None One . More 
than one than one 


Number of risk factors 
(Male leavers) 


Number of risk factors 
(Male graduates) 


Source: School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Conclusions 


There is no doubt that those who leave high 
school prematurely face a hostile labour market. 
In general, young people require postsecondary 
education to gain access to high wages and 
secure jobs. Even then, there are no guarantees 
in today’s labour market. 


At the same time, data from the 1995 SLF 
indicate that the labour market experience of male 
school leavers was not all that different from that 
of male high school graduates with no further edu- 
cation or training. Leavers who were working had 
roughly the same weekly wages as graduates and 
the jobs they held probably had hourly wages that 
were two to four dollars higher than the minimum 
wage.'® On average, graduates had spent a high- 
er proportion of time working in reference jobs 
than leavers, but many leavers had worked more 
than the median graduate. 


These results support the notion that high 
school graduation may no longer be the critical 
dividing line between success and failure in the 
job market. Acquiring the skills necessary to have 
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a chance at labour market success often requires 
more than a high school diploma. As a result, 
many high school graduates without further edu- 
cation or training may be in the same pool of 
workers as school leavers. An important differ- 
ence, however, is that gaining admission to a 
postsecondary program might be easier for the 
high school graduates should they ever pursue 
that option. 


The next question is whether and how we can 
help young people obtain the training that might 
lead to high wages and secure employment. A tra- 
ditional answer has been to encourage young 
people to stay in high school until they graduate. 
The literature on the prevalence of problems in 
early childhood and on the long-lived effects of 
those problems suggests that the impact of such 
policies may be limited. First, the 1995 SLF demon- 
strates that the rate high schoo! non-completion is 
lower than previously estimated: 15% instead of the 
often cited 30% or more. Second, if those who are 
induced to stay in school do not go on to obtain sig- 
nificant postsecondary training, simply receiving a 
high school diploma may not lead to large gains in 
either wages or time spent working. Third, our 
results suggest that early childhood problems may 
continue to affect labour market outcomes among 
graduates as well as leavers. Receipt of a high 
school diploma may benefit some people, but does 
not necessarily erase the effects of problems 
encountered early in life. 


In conclusion, we would be remiss if we did 
not reiterate the limitations of the work presented 
here. Solid evidence on the links between early 
childhood experiences and events in later life is 
hard to obtain because researchers must follow 
children from infancy to adulthood. While that 
research is underway, it is far from complete. 
Information from the School Leavers Surveys, 
although vastly superior to the anecdotes and sto- 
ries that sometimes inform policy making, cannot 
be conclusive. Our measures of ‘early childhood 
experiences’ from the SLS and SLF are limited to 
variables such as ‘early grade failure’ and ‘living in 
a single-parent family’. We simply do not know 
whether or not the survey respondents actually 
experienced early difficulties such as develop- 
mental delay, physical or sexual abuse, or early 
learning problems. Nor do we know whether or not 
such problems, if they existed, were addressed by 
some systematic intervention. 


Few believe that early difficulties ‘doom’ chil- 
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dren forever. Instead, most people believe that 
we must intensify our efforts to identify potential 
problems early on and to provide appropriate 
interventions as soon as possible. Our results, 
and those of other researchers, support that 
position. 
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She found that the resilient children had 
“three types of protective factors.” Two of 
these factors—strong family ties and strong 
supports outside of the family—were environ- 
mental while the third had strong links to 
biological factors: “dispositional attributes of 
the individuals” including “activity level and 
sociability, at least average intelligence [and] 
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The survey design allowed us to measure the 
time spent working in at most two reference 
jobs: the respondents’ first and their most 
recent reference jobs. Any time spent on ref- 
erence jobs other than the first and most 
recent ones could not be included in the pro- 
portions reported in Charts 7-1 to 7-4 and in 
Table 7-2. As it turns out, school leavers had 
more reference jobs than graduates, possibly 
because they had been in the labour force for 
a longer time period. About 30% of male 
graduates had more than two reference jobs 
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while more than 40% of leavers had more 
than two reference jobs. Therefore, it is likely 
that full information about all reference jobs 
would narrow the differences between gradu- 
ates and leavers. 


The figures combine both full-time and part- 
time workers. 


More study of this group should be undertak- 
en using other surveys. Charts 7-2 and 7-4 
indicate that this may be the group with the 
greatest labour market difficulties. Moreover, 
programs designed to help teenage mothers, 
many of them school leavers, have not been 
very successful. A recently completed experi- 
mental evaluation of a comprehensive, 
well-designed and well-funded program for 
American teenage mothers recently found 
very few differences between the life situa- 
tions of the control and experimental groups 
(Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation, New Chance: Final Report, New 
York: MDRC, 1997). 


Two other variables are included in our analy- 
sis: the presence of a serious long-term 
disability, and the number of elementary and 
secondary schools attended. 


These differences are evident in Table 7-1 but 
they are not as clear cut when all graduates 
are compared to all leavers. By restricting the 
comparison to respondents without postsec- 
ondary education or training, we have 
eliminated those graduates who would have 
had even fewer ‘problems’ than this group. 
This can be seen in Gilbert et al., op. cit., who 
compare 1991 leavers and graduates along 
many of the same dimensions. 


The idea here is the common one that some- 
times two variables are only seemingly 
related and that, instead of one causing the 
other, both are caused by a third variable. 
Creating a statistical model of those relation- 
ships is beyond the scope of this report. 


We say “probably” because hourly wages 
were not collected in the 1995 SLF. However, 
data on earnings were converted into median 
weekly wages; these were in the $400 to $430 
range. A young person working 40 hours per 
week would thus have an hourly wage of 
between $10 and $11 per hour. Minimum 
hourly wages vary by province but are in the 
$5 to $7 range. 
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Chapter 8 


summary and Conclusions 


The economic situation in Canada is changing. 
Cyclical, structural and demographic forces con- 
tinue to affect the labour market, including the 
youth labour market. As a result, youth in transi- 
tion in the 1990s face many challenges. As 
Canada’s economy becomes increasingly knowl- 
edge-based, more jobs now require high levels of 
education and skills. 


High school may not be enough 


Canada is becoming a high education society, as 
educational attainment has increased dramatical- 
ly over the past few decades. In 1995, only 15% of 
24 year-olds were without a high school diploma. 
One in four people who were school leavers as of 
1991 had earned their diplomas by 1995. 


Among youth aged 22 to 24 in 1995 who were 
high school graduates, 11% graduated at age 20 
or older. Institutions and programs that make high 
school studies or equivalencies accessible to 
adults likely played an important role for many of 
these older graduates. 


The 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey 
also documented a high level of postsecondary 
participation among youth. However, about 17% 
of the group under study were high school gradu- 
ates who had not pursued further education or 
training. Combining this group with school leavers 
without further education, nearly three in ten 
youth aged 22 to 24 had relatively low levels of 
educational attainment—in a society where most 
young people have postsecondary qualifications 
or are in the process of getting them. 


Therefore, ‘low education’ may exist not just 
among high school leavers, but also among other 
youth with relatively low education in an increas- 
ingly highly educated society. Some of these less 
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educated youth also appear to be constrained by 
their backgrounds. For example, less educated 
youth tend to come from less educated families. 


Most youth had plans for further education or 
training between 1995 and the year 2000. Given 
the extent to which plans reported in 1991 were 
realized by 1995, it is encouraging that most youth 
seemed to recognize a need to carry on with edu- 
cation and training well into their twenties. 


Labour market outcomes improve 
with education 


In terms of labour market outcomes, youth with a 
just a high school diploma did have some advan- 
tages over high school leavers. However, high 
school graduates who pursued postsecondary 
education or training were substantially better off 
than either of these groups. 


Many patterns documented in the 1980s 
appear to have continued into the 1990s: transi- 
tions from school to work are complex, there is no 
a Clear point of transition from school to work, and 
young people are combining school and work in 
many diverse ways. 


A negligible proportion of youth without jobs 
were not looking for work because they ‘believed 
no work was available’, or because they were sim- 
ply ‘not interested in finding work’. This is 
consistent with other studies that have found that 
the work ethic is strong among Canadian youth. 


Among the methods that young people used 
to find the jobs they held, personal networks and 
direct contact with employers were important. 
Youth with higher levels of education were most 
likely to have been successful through sending 
out their resume, using an employment agency or 
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centre, or by answering newspaper advertise- 
ments—all methods that rely more on credentials 
than on personal connections. 


At age 22 to 24, large numbers of youth were 
working in jobs that did not require the level of 
education that they had attained. Still, many 
young people, especially those with further edu- 
cation, did tend to move out of consumer service 
jobs and into more highly skilled work over time. 
Nevertheless, young people who were working 
expressed a remarkable degree of satisfaction 
with their jobs, even among those who had jobs 
requiring lower skill levels. 


Education also the key to 
skill use and ability 


Low skill use appeared to be more common 
among youth with less advantaged backgrounds, 
although after taking other factors into account 
(such as education and employment status), 
these differences largely disappeared. Low edu- 
cational attainment, whether high school leaving 
or graduation with no further qualifications, was 
associated with low levels of skill use. Youth who 
were employed or who were postsecondary stu- 
dents were most likely to have reported higher 
levels of skill use and self-assessed skill abilities. 
Without the kind of work or learning environment 
that would allow them to use their skills, some 
youth could be at risk of not being able to maintain 
and develop the skills they may have already, and 
of not having the opportunity to acquire new ones. 


Early childhood experiences may play 
an important role for some youth 


The previous chapter raised the possibility that 
the same factors that lead to school leaving may 
also result in poor labour market outcomes, even 
for those who do manage to complete high 
school. For some young people, problems 
encountered in early childhood may contribute to 
low educational attainment as well as difficulties in 
the labour market. 


As a result, encouraging people to stay in 
school may help some, particularly if they are able 
to benefit from further education or training. For 
others with more fundamental problems, a lack of 
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labour market success may be in store even if 
they finish high school. This suggests the contin- 
ued need to identify potential problems among 
children, and that for these individuals, interven- 
tion would be most effective at as early a stage 
as possible. 


Closing thoughts 


The analysis contained in the preceding chapters 
is by no means conclusive. At age 22 to 24, the 
young people under study were still very much in 
the midst of their school-work transitions. 
Nevertheless, the research adds to a growing 
body of literature suggesting that in a knowledge- 
based economy, higher education is the major 
pathway to improved labour market outcomes for 
individuals. This fundamental truth should be at 
the basis of decisions made by young people as 
well as policy makers. 


If the labour market is indeed becoming more 
polarized—into well paying, high-skill jobs at one 
end, and low paying, low-skill jobs at the other— 
then many challenges lie ahead. For youth who 
manage to pursue higher education, the situation 
is less critical—although they will still need to be 
careful about the education and training choices 
they make. 


But what about the people who, for whatever 
reasons, are not suited to postsecondary studies? 
Or those who, because of financial or family cir- 
cumstances, are not able to pursue further 
education or training? The labour market condi- 
tions of these groups deserve particular attention. 
Ensuring that there are prospects for people with 
relatively low education to participate in the labour 
market and to contribute to society should also be 
given consideration. 


As noted in Chapter 1, the meaning of this 
publication’s title, High School May Not Be 
Enough, is open to interpretation. Clearly, the 
main emphasis in this publication has been on 
education or training beyond high school. But 
other conditions are also necessary for successful 
school-work transitions. Early childhood experi- 
ences may be important, independent of 
educational attainment. Also, consideration must 
be given to the availability of work to youth across 
the country and over time. Therefore, other sur- 
veys that explore factors affecting the 
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development of children and youth, and studies 
that focus on the demand for labour will continue 
to be required to further our understanding of 
school-work transitions among youth. 


High school completion remains important. 
Young people with a high school diploma and no 
more do fare somewhat better than those without 
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a high school diploma. And in so far as it opens 
the door to further studies, high school graduation 
is a critical step in gaining access to high-skill, 
higher paying work for those who aspire to it. 
For many young people, in an increasingly 
knowledge-based economy and society, high 
school may not be enough. 


Chapter 8 
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Appendix A 


Methodological Overview of the 1995 School Leavers 


Follow-up Survey 


Introduction 


This appendix provides an overview of the 
methodology used in developing and conducting 
the 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey (SLF). 
Because the SLF was a follow-up survey, much of 
its methodology was pre-determined by that of the 
original 1991 School Leavers Survey (SLS). For a 
more detailed description of the methodology of 
the 1991 survey, see Appendix A in Leaving 
School (Human Resources Development Canada 
and Statistics Canada, Catalogue Number 
LM-294-07-93). 


Survey objectives 


The primary objectives of the 1991 SLS were to 
establish high school leaving rates and to com- 
pare secondary school students who had 
successfully completed high school (graduates) 
with those who were still attending (continuers) 
and those who had left school before graduating 
(leavers). The SLS was conducted between April 
and June 1991. 


The 1995 SLF, conducted between 
September and December 1995, gathered infor- 
mation on school-work transitions of these young 
adults by focusing on education and work activi- 
ties beyond high school. Human Resources 
Development Canada commissioned Statistics 
Canada to conduct both surveys. 


Target population 


The SLS target populations consisted of young 
people aged 18 to 20 (as of April 1, 1991) from the 
ten provinces. (The Yukon and Northwest 
Territories were excluded.) Respondents to the 
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1991 survey were contacted four years later 
for the SLF, by which time they would likely have 
had one or more jobs. In addition, most continuers 
in 1991 would be graduates or leavers by 
1995, allowing for a more in-depth labour 
market analysis. 


The 1995 SLF was conducted in the fall rather 
than in the spring, as activities of individuals 
(going back to high school, pursuing postsec- 
ondary education, working, etc.) would be more 
easily discernible in the fall. In addition, a more 
accurate count of the number of graduates would 
be possible, as many individuals complete the 
requirements for a high school diploma in June or 
during the summer. 


SLS sampling frame 


The original SLS sampling frame was formed from 
five years (1986 to 1990) of Family Allowance (FA) 
files. The FA files were believed to provide the 
most complete listing of young persons under 15 
in Canada available at the time of the survey. 


These files provided indicators used to create 
a derived variable, ‘payment status’, that could 
identify potential leavers—youth for whom FA pay- 
ments had stopped because they had left the 
household or had become employed and would 
thus be more likely to have left school. The frame 
was Stratified using province of residence, age 
and payment status (the latter to help ensure an 
adequate number of leavers for analysis). 


Find rate test 


In 1994, Statistics Canada conducted a find rate 
test to estimate the percentage of SLS respon- 
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dents who could still be reached using the infor- 
mation provided three years earlier in the SLS. In 
addition, data that would help determine the con- 
tent of the follow-up was collected. For more 
information on the SLF Find Rate Test see 
“Tracing Respondents: The Example of the School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey” (Lynn Barr-Telford and 
Elaine Castonguay, Education Quarterly Review, 
Volume 2, Number 2, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue Number 81-003-XPB). 


Sample size 


The SLS sample consisted of 18,000 individuals 
from the ten provinces who were selected using 
the stratified design described above. The sample 
was selected to provide national and provincial 
leaver rates for 20 year-olds with a maximum 
coefficient of variation (CV) of 16.5%, and to allow 
estimation of some characteristics for continuers, 
leavers and graduates, each considered sepa- 
rately, with a CV no greater than 16.5%. 


For the SLS, interviews were completed for 
9,460 young people aged 18 to 20 years. 
Attempts were made to contact all these respon- 
dents for the follow-up, with the exception of 11 
individuals who indicated in 1991 that they did not 
wish to participate in further surveys. In addition, 
18 individuals who participated in a pre-test of the 
SLF were not contacted again for the actual fol- 
low-up survey. Thus, 9,431 people were contacted 
for the SLF. 


Tracing respondents and conducting 
the interviews 


In the 1991 SLS, respondents were asked to pro- 
vide an address and telephone number where 
they could be reached if Statistics Canada wanted 
to contact them for a follow-up. They were also 
asked to provide the name, address and tele- 
phone number of a friend, relative or neighbour 
who could be contacted if the individual were to 
move. If contacting the respondent using the infor- 
mation provided in 1991 proved unsuccessful, the 
individual was placed in a ‘tracing module’ where 
1995 telephone files were linked to known infor- 
mation about the respondent. If this also proved 
unsuccessful, attempts to contact the respondent 
were continued using directory assistance. 
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Both the SLS and the SLF were conducted by 
telephone using a computer-assisted telephone 
interviewing (CATI) system. Interviewers con- 
firmed certain respondent information from the 
SLS before beginning the SLF interview. Of the 
individuals who could potentially be contacted for 
the SLF, 7,233 were successfully traced, and 
6,284 provided completed follow-up interviews 
(including agreements for data sharing). 


Corrections for potential bias 


During SLS interviewing it was discovered that a 
larger share of the interviewers’ time was being 
allotted to the eastern provinces because of time 
zone differences, and consequently priority was 
given to the four western provinces during the 
final phase of data collection. 


In order to ensure an adequate number of 
leavers for analysis, provincial target response 
rates for leavers were established prior to the SLF 
and emphasis was directed where appropriate to 
meet these targets. 


Weighting procedures—SLS 


The principal behind estimation in a probability 
sample such as the SLS is that each person in the 
sample ‘represents’, besides himself or herself, 
several other persons not in the sample. The 
weighting phase is a step which calculates, for 
each record, the number of individuals in the pop- 
ulation represented by the record. This number is 
known as the weight, and is used to derive unbi- 
ased and meaningful estimates from the survey. 


The SLS weight attached to each record was 
the product of three factors: a basic sampling 
weight, an adjustment to account for non- 
response and benchmarking to population totals 
by sex derived from an imputation strategy. Each 
is described below. 


Basic sampling weight 


In a probability sample, the sample design itself 
determines a component of the weight which must 
be used to produce unbiased estimates of the 
population. This factor is known as the basic 
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sampling weight, and is the inverse of the proba- 
bility of selecting the person to whom the record 
refers. In the example of a 2% simple random 
sample, this probability would be 0.02 for each 
person, and the basic sampling weight for each 
record would be 1/0.02=50. 


Adjustment to account for 
non-response 


Notwithstanding controls, some non-response is 
inevitable, despite all attempts made by interview- 
ers. Non-response is compensated for by 
proportionally increasing the weights of respond- 
ing youth, by a factor of the ratio of the number of 
youth that should have been interviewed to the 
number of youth actually interviewed. This adjust- 
ment was done in each stratum. It is based on the 
assumption that the young people interviewed 
represent the characteristics of those who were 
not. To the extent that this assumption is not true, 
estimates will be somewhat biased. 


Benchmarking to population totals by 
sex 


Subsequent to the SLS it was discovered that 
there were some differences in the survey results 
between males and females, so an adjustment for 
sex was introduced into the weighting scheme. As 
no frame totals by sex were available (FA contains 
the first name of child but not gender) it was nec- 
essary to impute sex on the frame. An imputation 
strategy was built from the male/female break- 
down for first names observed in the SLS. From 
this population totals of males and females were 
obtained for each post-stratum (i.e., each combi- 
nation of stratum and sex). 


The weight adjustment factor consisted of the 
ratio of the post-stratum population total to the 
sum of weights in the post-stratum. This factor 
‘benchmarks’ the SLS weights to the population 
totals obtained from the imputation strategy. That 
is, consistent estimates of the number of males 
and females in each stratum is obtained using the 
imputation strategy and the SLS survey data. 
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Weighting procedures—SLF 


The SLF weight assigned to a record consisted of 
the ratio of the sum of SLS weights in the weight- 
ing class to the number of SLF respondents in the 
weighting class, where the weighting class is 
defined by province, age, payment status, sex and 
SLS type (graduate, continuer, leaver). Some 
weighting classes were collapsed (by payment 
status or by payment status and sex) in order to 
have sufficient SLF respondents for variance esti- 
mation. The SLF weights are benchmarked to 
SLS population estimates by SLS type; consistent 
estimates are obtained using the 1991 and 1995 
survey data for each of 1991 graduates, contin- 
uers and leavers. 


Editing and correction 


Much of the editing that would normally be per- 
formed on questionnaires after collection were 
programmed into the computer-assisted interview, 
thereby saving time and editing problems. In this 
manner, errors related to questionnaire flow 
(where questions which did not apply to the 
respondent were found to contain answers) were 
minimized. In such cases, a computer edit auto- 
matically eliminated superfluous data by following 
the flow of the questionnaire implied by answers 
to previous, and in some cases, subsequent ques- 
tions. This only occurred when the interviewer had 
to ‘back up’ during the interview to change a 
response which then put the respondent on a dif- 
ferent flow through the questionnaire. In most 
cases the CATI system ensured that the correct 
sequence of questions was answered. 


Other errors involved a lack of information in 
questions that should have been answered. For 
errors of this type, a non-response or ‘not-stated’ 
code was assigned to the item. 


Coding of open-ended questions 


A few data items on the questionnaire were 
recorded by interviewers in an open-ended 
format. Following the data collection process, 
a team of specialized coders was given the task 
of looking at the written responses and coding 
them according to existing standard education 
coding lists of courses and standard occupational 
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classification codes. For those questions where 
there were no existing lists, responses to the open 
ended questions, such as ‘other - please specify’, 
were coded by a subject matter analyst. 


Sampling error 


The SLS and SLF produce estimates based on 
information collected from and about a sample of 
individuals. In sample surveys, since inference is 
made about the entire population covered by the 
survey on the basis of data obtained from only a 
part (sample) of the population, the results are 
likely to be different from the ‘true’ population val- 
ues. The true population values in this context 
refer to the values that would have been obtained 
had the entire population been surveyed under 
the same conditions. The error arising due to 
drawing inferences about the population on the 
basis of information from the sample is termed 
‘sampling error’. 


It is unavoidable that estimates from a sample 
survey are subject to sampling error. As such, it is 
sound statistical practice to provide data users 
with some indication of the magnitude of this sam- 
pling error. This section of the appendix outlines 
the measures of sampling error used in this report 
and which researchers producing estimates are 
also urged to use. 


The sampling error, in addition to the size of 
the sample, depends on factors such as variabili- 
ty in the population, sampling design and method 
of estimation. For example, the sampling error 
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depends on the stratification procedure employed, 
allocation of the sample, choice of sampling unit, 
and method of selection employed. 


The exactness of estimates from sample sur- 
veys is affected by both variance and bias. Under 
the assumption of simple random sampling within 
each stratum and with the further assumption of 
absence of bias, the relative variance of an esti- 
mated characteristic value is a good indicator of 
its reliability. Since the true variance of the esti- 
mate depends, like the estimate itself, on whole 
population, it must be estimated from the available 
sample. 


A notable feature of probability sampling is 
that the quality of the estimates may be estimated 
from the sample itself. The estimated coefficient of 
variation (CV) is defined as the ratio of the square 
root of the estimated variance to the estimate 
itself. Guides to the potential size of sampling 
errors are provided by the estimated coefficients 
of variation. The quality of the estimate increases 
as the corresponding coefficient of variation 
decreases. 


In this publication, where the CV is 0% to 
16.5%, the estimate is unqualified and there is no 
special notation in the text. For CVs from 16.6% to 
33.3%, the estimate is qualified with an asterisk 
(*) which indicates that higher sampling variability 
is associated with the estimate and it should be 
used with caution. For CVs above 33.3%, the 
sampling variability is too high to release an esti- 
mate. Such estimates are deleted and replaced 
with dashes (--). 
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Appendix B 


Glossary of Key Terms 


Gap 
The period between last being in high school 
full time and the start of the first reference job. 


High School Leavers (or Leavers) 

Youth who at a given reference time (either 
1991 or 1995) had left high school without 
graduating. 


High School Leaver Rate 

(or Leaver Rate or High School 

Non-completion rate) 

The proportion of people in a specified age 
group who had left high school without graduating 
at a given point in time. 


High School Continuers 

(or Continuers) 

Youth who at a given reference time (either 
1991 or 1995) were high school students. In 1995, 
high school continuers accounted for less than 
1% of youth aged 22 to 24 and are not analysed 
as a separate category. 


High School Graduates 


(or Graduates) 

Youth who at a given reference time (either 
1991 or 1995) had graduated from high school. A 
further distinction is made between high school 
graduates with and without postsecondary (fur- 
ther education or training toward a degree, 
diploma or certificate). Those with further educa- 
tion or training are further subdivided. (See Some 
Postsecondary, University Graduates, Other 
Postsecondary Graduates and Postsecondary 
Students.) 


Job Last Week (or Last Week’s Job) 

This was the job held during the week before 
the 1995 survey. It may or may not also have been 
a reference job; therefore, ‘job last week’ includes 
those that were less than 20 yours per week or 
that lasted less than six months. 
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Main Job 


The job at which the respondent usually 
worked the most hours per week. 


Other Postsecondary Graduates 

A sub-category of high school graduates (with 
further education or training toward a degree, 
diploma or certificate) who had completed a non- 
university postsecondary program. 


Some Postsecondary 

(Graduates with) 

A sub-category of high school graduates (with 
further education or training toward a degree, 
diploma or certificate) who had not completed a 
postsecondary program and were not students at 
the time of the survey. 


University Graduates 

A sub-category of high school graduates (with 
further education or training toward a degree, 
diploma or certificate) who had completed a uni- 
versity program by the time of the 1995 SLF. 


Postsecondary Students 

A sub-category of high school graduates (with 
further education or training toward a degree, 
diploma or certificate) wno were postsecondary 
students at the time of the 1995 SLF. 


Reference Job 

A job that involved at least 20 hours of work 
per week for a period of at least six consecutive 
months. The 1995 SLF collected information on 
the first and the most recent reference job held. 
For some respondents, this may have been the 
same job. Others may never have had a reference 
job at all. 


School-work Transitions 

The various ways that young people move 
among and within the worlds of education, training 
and work. 
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